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THE DAUGHTERS OF THE STARS, by Mary Crary, is a fairy 
story full of grace, beauty, wit, humor and chars. The 
author shows consummte art and impeccable taste, as 
well as originality and imagination. She is applying her 
talents as & writer in the best way; for she seems nat- 
urelly gifted to create works of imagination. 

It ie meant to be wery high praise when I add that tne 
illustrations by Dulac are worthy of ths book. They 


add to its beauty. 


Faithfully yours, 





y 
Frivate. iia 


BUCKINGrAM PALACE 


November 7th. 195%. 


Dear iss Crary, 

I am commanded by The Queen to thank 
you for your book, "The Daughters of the Stars" 
which you have been so good as to present to 
Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret. 

Her Majesty bids me assure you that 
this book, with its beautiful illustrations by 
Edmund Dulac, will give great pleasure to Thei 
Royal Highnesses. 

Yours sincerely, 


N{clum Richio 


Lady-in-Waiting. 


Miss Lary Crary. 

















Nothing Like It Has Ever Happened in the World Before! 


As | sat in my blacked-out apartment in 
London on the first of September, 1939, | was 
a prey to bitter conflict. And bitter remorse. 

Among the first women who had flown the 
Atlantic, my flight had not been in a spirit 
of adventure, for | had been terrified. And 
now the thrilling project that had brought 
me winging across the sea, and which the fir- 
ing on Warsaw automatically blocked, should 
have given place to the tragedy that was 
occurring and | was wicked to keep it first 
in importance in my thoughts in the face of 
such a calamity. | could not help it, hence 
the conflict. 

Some time before that my daughter and | 
had, quite dispassionately and _ rationally, 
known that for the time her career must be 
sacrificed. 

A young woman, an American violinist, was 
easily an outstanding genius for all time. Byrd 
Elliot had none of the sensational attributes 
that make for quick success. She was not a 
child prodigy, she was not foreign or colored. 
All she had was a brilliant American back- 
ground, slim, graceful beauty, touchingly 
beautiful character, and profound genius. 

Somebody had to supply a tireless courage, 
much money, and seven days a week of con- 
secrated work. 

Now when, out of a clear sky, the way 
opened for intelligent and sensitive apprecia- 
tion of my daughter's writing it seemed 
heaven's own gift. 

No wonder | hopped into that airplane. 
War was imminent, not a moment to be lost. 

Herbert Horwill writing in the London “Out- 
look’ had deplored the passing of Fairy Tale 
writing as an art. 

Somerset Maugham came forward with 
the proclamation that imagination must re- 
turn to literature. 

Charles Dickens was being quoted as hav- 
ing said that by dinning fact, fact, fact into 
people one might not kill fancy, but only maim 
and distort it. 

Much evidence that man's fancy had been 
maimed and distorted lay in the monsters of 
destruction that everywhere threatened a sick 
world. Stark realism was stark indeed. 

The literary critic of the London "Observer" 
bemoaning the simple joys that had been 
snatched from him by a rude, bored and per- 


verted literati said, in reviewing a book of 
modern poetry, “Il don't know what he means, 
but | know what he is up fo." 

It was known that my daughter had written 
a beautiful Fairy Tale. 

It is said that within the sacred walls of 
Hatchard's in Piccadilly one can recapture the 
atmosphere of any literary period. 

Hatchard's, the royalty of book stores. By 
appointment to the King. At 187 Piccadilly. 
Chapman and Hall, who published most of 
Charles Dickens’ work, were at 192 Piccadilly. 

Hatchard's were willing to publish my 
daughter's book. They had published but few 
things and their tradition forbade any but a 
fine edition. Selected paper, printing, design, 
and binding. 

My daughter had said no one should touch 
the illustrations but Edmund Dulac. Edmund 
Dulac, who had not done an illustration for 
11 years, who would not even reply to in- 
Quiries concerning them and who had just 
finished his gigantic task of designing the 
more important stamps for the new British 
reign, 

But | knew Edmund Dulac's flair was for 
fantasy, and once he was prevailed upon to 
read "The Daughters of the Stars,"’ he agreed, 
not only to do the illustrations but to design 
the complete format of the book. 

On September |, 1939, two of the illustra- 
tions were done. Selected material and se- 
lected craftsmanship for the book were con- 
tracted for. 

For the first time in its history Hatchard's 
planned to clear one of its famed windows and 
place therein my daughter's portrait, together 
with an original Dulac illustration on each 
side of her and above all two scrolls an- 
nouncing the forthcoming book and calling 
it "Something sane in a mad world." At the 
top of the scrolls were the Royal Arms of the 
King, the Queen, and of Queen Mary. Beau- 
tifully painted in color. 

A kindly letter had arrived from the Lady 
Marion Hyde written at the command of the 
Queen. 

A young man called. He told me he was a 
master printer. That the managing director 
of Hatchard's had been called to his post in 
the home defense, that all paper and material 
was commandeered by the Government and 


expert bookmakers called to the Army. 

Publication of the book must be stopped. 

Hence my bitter conflict. 

| was hustled out of Europe the next day. 
Sadly | faced the frustration of what had 
seemed Divine intervention. 

But that book was not to die. 

The price of craftsmanship and materials 
leaped sky high, but a release was obtained 
for publication and the prices paid. 

Delay was impossible and publication put 
forward with but two illustrations. 

It is said that no other de luxe edition was 
made in England after war was actually de- 
clared. 

At Yale University the book was declared, 
automatically, to have become a collector's 
piece. 

One of the greatest tragedies of the pres- 
ent disaster has been the destruction of works 
of genius, books in priceless editions that 
have offended the prejudices of political 
leaders. 

Of such increased value have fine books 
made in Europe become that "The Daughters 
of the Stars" has been added to the collec- 
tion of rare and valued editions in the Library 
of Congress at Washington. 

The increased rate of insurance, of ship- 
ping space, packing, and duty had to be met 
to bring any of these books into America. 

And endless delay. 

They were offered for sale at a price far 
below cost, but a vigorous protest from in- 
formed persons persuaded the author to with- 
draw them from public sale, to gain control 
of every book, and now they are offered as 
a sound investment that is sure to increase 
in value in a short time. 

Since 90 percent of her income has been 
given to public works, it is safe to assume 
that as much as that, if not all of the proceeds 
of this book will be used in the same way. 

The two editions, the de luxe and the limited 
signed edition (for which Edmund Dulac de- 
signed his first page for the signatures of au- 
thor and artist), are priced at $15 for the 
de luxe edition and $25 for the limited signed 
edition. 

They can be had, as long as the copies 
available in America last, from Miss Mary 
Crary, 30 Sutton Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Starting from scratch, but with a business device that thous- 
ands of companies have since installed, the writer of this 
advertisement has proved that the seasoned, mature man 
has nothing to fear from life if he works in the right field. 
So many of our most successful men are well beyond forty, 
that we are addressing this advertisement to more such men, 


feeling that they will be a definitely greater asset to us. 


Not A “‘Get-Rich-Quick’”’ Scheme 


Please understand. The only way you can make 
money with this proposition is by showing 
results. But take a look at the following: A. O. 
Davis of New York who made $110.77 clear in 
one day (SEVEN were REPEAT orders); E. L. 
Taylor, Virginia, $58.35 in a single day; L. F. 
Strong, Kansas, $163.38 profit in two days. If a 
few others interest you, read about these: C. W. 
Ferrell, who passed 1,000 sale mark, each paying 
from $5 to $60 net profit per sale; I. J. Keuper, 
Delaware, over $1,000 clear his first month, and 
so forth, more than we can mention here. 


Not “‘A Morning Glory’’ 


As a sound business man, you ask, “‘Is this a flash 
in the pan that will be here today, gone tomor- 
row?’’ The answer is that we have now been a 
national factor for over ten years, yet have 
barely scratched the surface because you can’t 
get around to see hundreds of thousands of pros- 
pects even in ten years. We have men who have 
been with us for years, still with us today, busy, 
making real money, plenty of it, and happy 
to be with us. 


A Proved, Valuable 
Business Device 


First, and briefly (not much space left now)— 
We sell an invention that does for anywhere 
from less than 2% to 10% of the former cost a 
job that must be done in probably 99°%, of the 
offices in the country. You walk into an office 
and put down before your prospect a letter from 
a sales organization showing that they did work 
in their own office for $11 which formerly could 
have cost them over $200. A building supply 
corporation pays our man $70, whereas the bill 
could have been for $1,600! An automobile 
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dealer pays our representative $15, whereas the 
expense could have been over $1,000. A depart- 
ment store has expense of $88.60, possible cost 
if done outside the business being well over 
$2,000. And so on. It has been put into use by 
schools, hospitals, newspapers, etc., as well as 
thousands of large and small businesses in 135 
lines. Practically every line is represented by 
these field reports we furnish you, which hardly 
any business man can fail to understand. And 
you make a minimum of 67 cents on every dol- 
lar’s business — on repeat orders as well as first 
orders — and as high as $1,167 on each $1,500 
business done. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high- 
pressure selling. ‘‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Instead of hammer- 
ing away at the customer and trying to ‘‘force’’ 
a sale, you make a dignified, business-like call, 
leave the installation — whatever size the cus- 
tomer says he will accept — at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and 
working. This does away with the need for 

ressure on the customer — it eliminates the 
el of trying to get the money before the 
customer has really convinced himself 100%. 
You simply tell what you offer, showing proof 
of success in that customer's particular line of 
business. Then leave the invention without a 
dollar down. It starts working at once. In a few 
short days, the installation should actually pro- 
duce enough cash money to pay for the tse 
with profits above the investment coming in at 
the same time. You then call back, collect your 
money. Nothing is so convincing as our offer 
to let results speak for themselves without risk 
to the customer] 





MEN OVER 40 


An Opportunity 


Offered YouBy a Man Who 


Built a Nationwide Busi- 
ness After the Age of 55 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure 


the possibilities and not be out a dollar. Jf 
you are looking for a business that is not over- 
crowded — a business that is just coming into 
its own — on the upgrade, instead of the down 


grade — a business that offers the buyer relief 
from a burdensome, but unavoidable expense 
— a business that has a prospect practically 


in every office, store, or factory into which 
you can set foot regardless of size that is 
a necessity but does not have any price cutting 
to contend with as other necessities do that 
because you control the sales in exclusive terri- 
tory is your own business that pays more on 
some individual sales than many men make in a 
week and sometimes in a month's time if such 


a business looks as if it is worth investigating, 
get intouch with us at once for the rights in your 
territory - don't delay because the chances 
are that if you do wait, someone else will have 
written to us in the meantime and if it turns 
out that you were the better man we'd both 
be sorry. So for convenience, use the coupon 
below but send it right away or wire if 
you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pré lent 
Dept. 4002-J, Mobile, A 


icsmemaeimiin 
RUSH FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION 
F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., 
Dept. 4002-J, Mobile, Ala 


Name 


Street or Route 


pP------------- 
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Nicopress 


THE MODERN 
SPLICING METHOD 





Practical, economical and efli- 
cient, the modern, up-to-date 
Nicopress Method of Splicing 
and Dead-Ending assures strong, 
tight splices and dead-ends that 
can be quickly and easily made 
on the ground or in the air. 





Tests made on copper, copper- 
weld, steel and aluminum wire, 
solid and stranded 
demonstrate con- 
clusively that Nico- 
press Splices equal 








or exceed the rated 
breaking strength of 
the wire—that the 
conductors will not 
pulloutand thatthe 
splices have a lasting 
high conductivity. 
Ilere’s a complete 
Splicing System that 
will satisfactorily 
and economically 
meet all your re- 
quirements. Write 
today for details and 
prices. 





THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
4 5100 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. Export Distributor 

International Standard Electric 
Corp., New York, N. ¥ 


| 
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Talking It Over 


On Worrying about Children 


By W. D. Parkinson, Hon. Rotarian 
Retired Educator 

Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

Children, by Farns- 
worth Crowder [May Rorarian], and 
Worry Was Ever with Us, by James 
Truslow Adams [August issue], seem to 
make simple contact in my mind. 

Just about 100 years ago a one-time 
president of Harvard, writing a report 
as chairman of a local school committee, 
after bewailing disgraceful conditions 
in school and neighborhood, “seats and 
desks mutilated, walls defaced, windows 
broken, curtains destroyed, and out- 
buildings badly situated and shamefully 
maltreated,” continued: “And your com- 
mittee do not hesitate to aver that in 
these and generally in all cases of insub- 
ordination in school, the fault, the cause, 
is to be laid at the door of the parent or 
guardian. If the parent do not con- 
trol his child at home, if he permit him 
to be master there, it is almost certain 
that he will resist the authority of the | 
school and set a bad example to his | 
schoolfellows.”’ 

It would seem that worry about the 
rising generation and its parents had 
been with us at least since 1839-40, and 
was not altogether due to change in the 
ways of family life. 


Our Parasitic 





More Faith, Less Worry 
Believes FRANCIS KRAMER, 
Clergyman 
Vinita, Oklahoma 


Rotarian 





There is very little fault to find with 
the discussion Worry Was Ever with 
Us, by James Truslow Adams [August 
RoTaRIAN]. The author states his facts 
and the causes of worry sanely and lets 
the finding of the remedy to the worry- 
ing reader. 

However, there is something missing. 
When the spirit of religion flourished, a 
deep faith in the Providence of God 
saved the believer much worry. God to 
them was a true Father and “had a care 
of His children.”” When later men made 
material things their god, the source of 
They trusted in them, | 

| 


worry was set. 
but they had a way of failing them. So 
the need of worry arose. 

If we would bring God back more in- 
timately into our doings, we'd have a 
prudent care [Continued on page 58] 





FAVORITE POET? | 


Who's yours? Eddie Guest (see page 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


(ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 


Graduates in 60 colleges. ray accredited 

ial classes preparing for U. Government. an ad- a/ 
emies, All sports. Band. oes rate. No ¢ 

tras. Separate Junior school. Summer naval car F 


Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, U.S.N. (Ret.), 
owe Catalog, Box T, Toms River, N. J. 
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EMPER. 
MILITARY SCHOOL 


Junior College and High School 


Oldest boys school in the West (97th year ally 
credited. Superior scholastic, military. atblett in 
tion. retorts courses. Mc xdern bi a 32 a) 
o- joor swimming pool, rifle rang Goi ire 
ive athe fields. 96 acres. Reason: able rate, Cats 


Col. A. M. HITCH, Superintenden 
= THIRD ST. BOONVILLE, Missouri 


andolh Macon rcroemy 


MILITARY ACCREDITED 49TH YEAR 


At northern entrance to Skyline Drive 
Prepares boys for college or business throug! 
intensive study methods. Fireproof buildir 
Supervised c‘liletics. Visitors welcome. Write 
for catalog and ‘Visit’ folder. 


COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal 
Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA. 


OLUIVIBI 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


11 buildings, 9 built by U. 8. Government. Fully : 
credited, Special Department preparing for Governm« 
Academies. R.O.T.C. Post-Graduate and Junior Schools 
Athleties, including gym, swimming, golf, horsemans! 
50 piece band. Beautiful bluegrass campus of 67 acres 
For illustrated pinnate address: Dept. T, Columbia, Tenn 


MI LITARY 


ENTUCK INSTITUTE 


A School with a Winter Home in Florida 








Oldest private military school in America 

Fully accredited. Prepares for college 

business. 

Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 
near Louisville. Winter session in fine, modern buildings 
at Venice, Florida—‘‘in the land of perpetual sunshine,”’ 
Boys enjoy healthful land and water sports all year with 
no interruption to studies. For illus. catalog, address 


Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 


CHREINER INSTITUTE & 


SOUTHERN oot FOR 








High School and Junior College De- 
partments, all fully accredited. En- 
dowed. Military. Small Classes. Su- 
pervised Study. Ideal winter climate. Sixty miles 
from San Antonio, Texas. For literature write 


J. J. DELANEY, President, 
Box A, Kerrville, Texas 








BUSINESS 








22 of this issue) is many folks’. "Billy" | 
Phelps (page 43) mentions other poets. 
Write a letter—not more than 300 
words, please—to "Talking It Over" and 
tell who is your favorite poet and why. 
Send it care of "The Rotarian,” 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. To win 
the $3 for the letter judged best, it 
must be received by September 4, 1940 
(or, if you live outside North America, | 
not later than October 1, 1940). 
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YOU NEED ONLY 
| We finance the other two-thirds 


You can then pay when employed—No 
Position, No Pay. Established 50 years. 
8 Big Buildings, 3,500 Students. New Gym 
—Stadium—Municipal Pool. Many college 
advantages. Send for FREE catalog. 
CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1500 Monroe St. Chillicothe, Mo. 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


CLINICAL LABORATORY 
and X-RAY TECHNIC 


Thorough Clinical Laboratory course 
9 months. X-Ray 3 months. Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in demand. Established 22 years. 


Catalog sent postpaid on request. 
Northwest Institute of Medical Technology 
3428 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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‘We Face a Poorer World’ 


Every Man a Leader........ 
Food for a Hungry World.... 


Art of Living 
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cover is no accident. Philadelp i 
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coach-day arms and practice a bit 
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CHANNING POLLOCK, lve} mane 
lecturer and author, once declared t) 
his “only real talent is for friend 
adding that he knows ‘‘more 
and burglars, chorus girls and capital 
ists, bootblacks and barons, than any 
other one man in the universe.” Ro 
rARIAN readers know him best for 
many sensitively human articles, and 
will look twice at FAMeEpD ArTIsT Jo! 
SLOAN’S portrait study of him on pags 
17 of this issue. 

7 * * 

His book Life Begins at 40 may have 
given WALTER B. PITKIN’s renown 
widest spread, but his true fame doe 
not rest thereon. As aman of tremen 
dously varied experience and limitle 
enthusiasm, he is one of the most dis 
cerning analysts of our times He 
writes furiously when producing one 
of his books—but he may spend yea 
assembling what may take him only 
nine days to “beat out.” 

Sa ok * 

As an economic advisor to the Aus 
tralian Prime Minister, F. L. McDor 
GALL has often represented his Goy 
ernment at Imperial conferences in 
London. He is an economic advisor to 
the Commonwealth Government in 
London, is a member of the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations. 
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Four Winds to Test Men 


Each tries the mettle of men, and while some folk face 
them with courage, others turn their backs and drift. 


By Leroy M. Lewis 


Rotary Club of Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


WW...» Lady Margot Asquith 


was a little girl, she was riding one 
day and saw a tramp. Being a 
friendly child, she got off her 
horse and talked to the fellow. 
“How,” she asked with naive 
girlish curiosity, “do you know 
which way to go next?” 

“Ma’am,” he said, “I always 
travel with the wind at my back!” 

How revealing! For that is the 
rule of human derelicts. Wind 
at the back, blown and shiftless, 
shunning that finest of pleasures 
—to fight the wind! 

Four winds blow across every 
Rotarian and every Rotary Club. 
Winds from the south, the east, 
the west, and the north. They 
are a Challenge, every one. Sup- 
pose we examine them as we of 
the Northern Hemisphere know 
them, to see what odors of battle 
they bring. 

South wind. Warm and lan- 
guid, this wind is, lulling us to 
self-satisfaction, to ease and com- 
placency. “Let us be _ content 
among ourselves,” it says sooth- 
ingly; “enjoy good fellowship, and 
let well enough alone.” It’s a false 
wind which shuns progress. 

Who would find the south wind? 
Drones would not. Tramps under 
a hedge and derelicts on the sea 
would not. But we? What is it 
the poet says: 

We are not here to play—to dream— 
to drift, 

We have hard work to do and loads to 
lift. 

The challenge of the south wind 
is the fatal lure of Circe, which 
Ulysses fought against and finally 
bested. 

East wind. Fresh and sparkling, 
this wind. It brings us air from 
overseas. It reminds us that there 
are other lands beyond the waters, 
and that we and the people of 
those lands are of one large family, 
and that what concerns them, con- 


cerns us, too. 
If we travelled with this wind 


at our backs, we should look away 
from international opportunities 
for service. But facing it, fighting 
for our “easting,” as tars in the 
great days of sail used to say, we 
win across to our neighbors with 
a new sense of brotherhood and 
tolerance, understanding and a 
will to peace. It would give us a 
new, vital conception of the mean- 
ing of international understand- 
ing—through possible exchange 
between nations of students in the 
colleges and universities of the 
world, of roundtable discussions 
with men and women of other na- 
tions who have shared with us in 
our communities their culture, 
their music, their art, their capac- 
ity for friendship and goodwill. 
The east wind is a wind to face 
blithely, unafraid. 

West wind. This is a wind with 
a tang init. It drives down from 
the hills. It calls for a climb, for 
adventure, for muscle-tiring pio- 
neering into the unknown. It is 
the wind that whirls men with 
a social consciousness into new 
movements of civic betterment. 
Those who give their backs to this 
wind are leaves blown. But those 
who face it are leaders in the so- 
cial and economic changes which 
give a weary world a breath of 
hope and encouragement. New in- 
terests for our hearts and minds. 
New currents of human welfare. 
New ideals of social and commer- 
cial relationships. Boys’ clubs 
to crush crime, student loan funds 
for those who would serve society 
with minds developed to their full 
potentialities, Summer camps 
for those who have fallen heir to 
the more bitter side of daily ex- 
istence. 

What a wind, this, for us to 
face today! The world we knew 
is gone. And who shall rebuild 





it better, unless those into whose 
faces the west wind of zestful ad- 
venture blows? 

North wind. Sharp and strong, 
this wind. Biting. A testing wind 
It blows and blows, as if it would 
uproot all our faith and steady 
purpose. Those whose backs are 
given to it, race over the ground 
like tumbleweeds in a tornado. 

But it can be faced. Must be, 
if we would be more than driven 
derelicts. The spirit needs only 
to be dominant, dauntless. 

Should men give to it? Should 
men give to Rotary simply to get 
from it certain inner satisfactions 
which enable them to hold up 
their heads a bit higher? 

It is true: men get out of Rotary 
what they put into it. Also true: 
some men get something out of it 
without giving anything to it. But 
the truest thing of all: men get the 
most out of Rotary when they let 
Rotary get into them and grip 
their every loyalty. 


GS RENGTHENERS of the en- 
tire fabric of human relationship 
are the principles of Rotary—if 
we would be loyal to those princi- 
ples. For Rotary seeks to interpret 
the relation of a Rotarian to his 
fellows in terms of companion- 
ship, comradeship, and friendship; 
it seeks to interpret his relation to 
his craft or business in terms of 
codperative effort in the spirit of 
live and help live. 

Four winds, then—south, east, 
west, north. Whether zephyr or 
blast, they test the mettle of men. 
It was Ella Wheeler Wilcox who 
once and for all gave the message 
of the winds and men against 
them: 

One ship drives east and another west, 
While the selfsame breezes biow; 
’T is the set of the sail and not the gale 

That bids them where they go. 
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L..: Great Chance is here. Here 


in 1940. Mankind has reached 
turning point. Shall civilization go 
backward or forward? Shall it 
veer to the Left or to the Right? 
Shall it push upward or trail 
downward into some great slough 
of despond? 

Who will take the lead in an- 
swering such questions? Neither 
king nor coolie can answer them. 
Neither billionaire nor pauper can 
take the lead. But vou can—you 
business and professional men of 
the world. Now as ever in the 
past, the bulk of the intelligence 
and initiative resides in “the great 
Middle Class,” so often despised 
by the rabble rouser and ignored 
by the aristocrat the world over. 

Who led the wild mobs of the 
French Revolution toward a solid 
victory? Who but the Jacobins, 
most of them lawyers, farmers, 
college professors, small mer- 
chants, surveyors, and the like. 
Who led American Colonists in 
the effort that won them their 
freedom and set the British Em- 
pire on a new course? Who buta 
Virginia surveyor and farmer, a 
Virginia lawyer, a Philadelphia 
printer, some Connecticut trades- 
men, and some small manufactur- 
ers in Massachusetts? 

If such men in our own times 
fail to lead us, the world will turn 
sharply to the Left and then down- 
ward—down into a morass of sav- 
agery, persecution, and pestilence 
unparalleled in all history. If you 
business and professional men of 
today seize your opportunity, live 
up to your traditions and moral 
imperatives, you will in time 
make the world safe for people. 

And until the world has been 





made safe for all people, of what 
use is freedom? When the lights 
are going out, who cares to romp 
in the dark? 

“But what can I do?” you ask 
“I’m a doctor in a small inland 
town. How can I help make the 
world safe for people? I put 
most of my day at the office or ca 
ing on patients. I know little 
about the inside of international 
affairs, or even the affairs of my 
own country. My training and 
experience have been rather nar- 
row. I'd like to help. But how? 

A fair question from a fair- 
minded man. Thousands are seek- 
ing its answer today, all over the 
world. They are bewildered by the 
magnitude of Chaos. 

The answer to the question you 
ask, reduced to its lowest terms, 
runs thus: 

Liberty, like charity, begins at 
home. 

Stay home and work from there 
outward. 

Let every merchant consider 
how much greater is his opportu- 
nity for knowledge and for influ- 
ence than the opportunity which 
merchants of Paris and Lyon 
seized when they did the thinking 
and managing for the starving 
farmers and city toilers of France 
in 1789. Let every lawyer and 
printer and surveyor and teacher 
consider how much greater their 
opportunities are today than the 
opportunities that opened up be- 
fore Patrick Henry and Benja- 
min Franklin and George Wash- 
ington and Samuel Adams in 1776. 

How tiny that old France! How 
insignificant the Thirteen Colonies 
beside the whole world! Can we 
rise to the world’s full stature? Or 
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eVery MAN A LeADER 


By Walter B. Pitkin 





will we remain dwarfs, thinking 
dwarfish thoughts and performing 
the deeds of dwarfery? 

Where do you live? Rio de Ja- 
neiro, you say? Or Hartford in 
Wisconsin? Sorry, but that’s the 
wreng address. You live in the 
world. Old boundaries are being 
washed away in cloudbursts of 
blood. Old frontiers are going 
down in flames. Only the world 
is left. I am no longer an Austra- 
lian or a Malayan or a Persian. 
Nor you. All of us are citizens of 
the world, not by choice and plan- 
ning, but by default—the most hu- 
miliating of all ways of becoming 
important. 

Where do you get your mail and 
hang your hat? It makes no differ- 
ence whether it’s in New Zealand 
or in Burma, in Mindanao or in 
Texas. That’s the place for you to 
tackle this problem—and in just 
the way you tackle any problem. 

The order is this: 

What’s wrong? 

How right it? 

Right it! 

That’s the way you go after 
troubles in your own business. 
First, you try to discover the na- 
ture of the difficulty by yourself; 
if you cannot, you call in an ex- 
pert. So too with planning a bet- 
ter way of handling the matter. 
You plan for yourself if you can. 
If you can’t, you summon another 
expert and pay him well for a plan. 
With the plan in hand, you then 
set out to remove the trouble. If 
this exceeds your abilities, you 
again call in another expert, and 
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another. As one problem after 
another yields to this procedure, 
you yourself grow in knowledge 
and skill. In time, 
come something of an expert—in 


vou, too, be- 


short, a leader. 

Now, we must grapple with the 
troubles of the world in this same 
manner. But they are vaster. They 
move at incredible speeds. The 
need is urgent for men in small 
communities and large who are 
experts and can lead wisely. 

What makes a leader? How do 
we choose leaders? How do lead- 
ers lead? Pertinent 
those, but we don’t know all the 
There’s even con- 


questions, 


answers—yet. 
fusion by what we mean by the 
word “leader.” We call some men 
leaders simply because they are 
the No. 1 men in their fields. Ein- 
stein in mathematics, for example, 
or Joe Louis in boxing. Such lead- 
ers aren't a problem to find; they 
find themselves. Another kind of 


Illustrations by Wilfred Jones 


leader is the old-fashioned bab 


kisser. He is passing out; the p 
lic health service has been ext: 
minating him We aren't « 
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buck.” Nature produces tl 
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“PEOPLE follow men who offer them something to live for. That's the secret of 
leadership revealed by the lives of leaders of yesterday, today—and tomorrow.” 
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and war. Detailed results of that 
investigation are soon to be pub- 
lished, but I can here disclose a 
few generalizations which are of 
special note. 

Kirst: I learned that throughout 
the world for the past generation, 
leaders in politics and govern- 
ment and war include more and 
more powerful personalities who 
have little or no schooling and 
have travelled but little, men who 


“THEIR children would dig for salt, but none... 


have grown up in bitter poverty 
and who either have no cultural 
background or else some very 
backward or perverted back- 
ground. No country is free from 
such leaders 

Second: For a full generation 
the ablest leaders in industry and 
business have been improving. 
Business leaders today are better 
educated, are more cultured, and 
are on a much higher living level 
than were their predecessors of a 
generation ago. Other leaders, in 
my opinion, are not. 

This is no trifling contrast. It 
strikes at the roots of the world 
chaos today. Businessmen. pick 
even their elevator boys with 
great care; nations seldom show a 
parallel thoughtfulness in picking 
their leaders. So you see, elevator 
boys take us up just as often as 
they take us down. But alas, many 
leaders take us down oftener than 
up. 

We are woefully ignorant about 
this problem of leadership. We 
talk glibly of training young peo- 
ple to become leaders. Empty 
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words, mostly! How can it be 
otherwise when we don’t even 
know how to pick potential lead- 
ers, when we haven't yet hit on 
methods of training them or of 
placing them later—simply _be- 
cause we have not as yet made a 
scientific study of the traits of 
leadership in the larger fields. We 
don’t even know which traits are 
used in each kind of leadership! 
It’s good to admit this igno- 


would reach the salt either. But 
their grandchildren would profit by the work of the two generations before them.” 


rance. It blazes the trail for fur- 
ther study and clears the air for 
consideration as intelligent as the 
state of our knowledge permits of 
how each of us can rise to leader- 
ship possibilities within us. 

No scientific study is needed, 
however, to make clear one vital 
fact. Look at the men who have 
commanded devotion and sacrifice 
of millions of people, regardless of 
what their cause may be, and you 
will discover one common denomi- 
nator: they give the people some- 
thing to live for. This is some- 
thing behind the good and the bad, 
behind the wise and the foolish, 
behind the high and the low. It 
makes no difference who is the 
leader—Father Divine or Mohan- 
das K. Gandhi—that is the thing 
in common. People follow men 
who offer them something to live 
for. That is the great secret of 
leadership—the secret of the best 
as well as the worst—as it is re- 
vealed by the lives of the great 
leaders of yesterday, today—and 
tomorrow. . 

Another ability which most lead- 








ers of the past have had, but which 
is increasingly important for the 
future as the scope and the speed 
of human affairs enlarge, is long- 
range planning. 

It has already come in the ma- 
jor industries. There nobody 
thinks of planning a week ahead 
or a month ahead for raw materi- 
als or technical improvements or 
research. Every great industry is 
looking years ahead, sometimes 
ten, sometimes 20. I have seen 
statistical analyses of a telephone 
company, for example, showing 
the probable redistribution of sub- 
scribers 20 years ahead in a given 
area. 

Long-range planning runs coun- 
ter to many habits and notions of 
us in the West; it is more of the 
East. A friend tells me that in 
Southern China he once visited 
the salt-mining region. There he 
saw families ready to start a mine. 
They were penniless. He learned 
that none of these men who had 
started to dig would ever reach 
the salt. He asked about this and 
to his surprise found out that they 
expected to dig until they died 
without seeing salt. Their children 
would dig for salt, but none of 
their children would reach the salt 
either, but their grandchildren 
would—would profit by the work 
of the two generations before 
them. 

That illustrates the point. We 
must keep one eye on the future. 
Everything is now confused be- 
cause the effects of what is going 
on are projected in the years long, 
long ahead. We must try to un- 
derstand that. Some people are 
like the grasshopper, and think 
only of. from now until sunset. 
Leaders, whether they command 
nations or live uneventful lives in 
small communities, more and 
more must begin to think of ten 
years hence, 20 years, 100 years! 
Are you a chess player who thinks 
but one move ahead, or three, or 
nine? 

tive something to live for . 
plan far ahead! That is primary 
advice for any man who would 
lead his fellows. But there is more 
to this matter of leadership, much 
more. Here are six things leaders, 
especially those in politics and 
government, must do. They merit 
thoughtful study: 

1. Perceive current trends. 

2. Evaluate these trends and 
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take a definite position toward 
them, drawing up a program of ac- 
tion. 

3. Persuade many people to ac- 
cept this program. 

4. Organize all such people to 
the end of putting this program 
over. 

5. Deal with opponents effec- 
tively during the campaign to put 
it over. 

6. Administer the program af- 
ter it has been adopted. 

Each of these six tasks calls for 
special traits and special training, 
which we are only beginning to 
understand. But we are on safe 
ground when we say that the more 
abilities a man has to accomplish 
these six tasks, the greater the 
leader he will be. 

Always at the top will be the 
leader having all the abilities 
needed for these six jobs—or at 
least he will have more than any 
rival in sight. Under him will be 
subordinate leaders, each gifted 
in some one or more ways to cope 
with the six great tasks, but not 
all of them. 

One man observes trends amaz- 
ingly well, for example, but can- 
not plan programs. A second sees 
trends and plans good programs, 
but can’t “sell” the programs to 
the public. A third does these 
three tasks admirably, but is a 
total failure in outwitting his op- 
ponents. And so on. 

As we scrutinize the careers of 
great men, we come to see how 
those leaders who rose and fell 
quickly were men of one, two, or 
even three talents. Those leaders 
who held their own for a longer 
time and more brilliantly, but still 
fell short of their larger goals, 
were men of four and five talents. 
Here and there you find that rar- 
est of all human beings, the six- 
talent leader. 

The chances are that you aren’t 
such a man, for he is the one in 50 
million—or billion—who has the 
good fortune to live exactly at the 
best place and time for his abili- 
ties. Don’t let that worry you. If 
you're a five-talent man, a four- 
talent man, even a one-talent man, 
it behooves you to make the most 
of it. 

Do that, and you’ll be doing two 
more things. First, you'll be bet- 
ter able to recognize and give in- 
telligent support to a real leader 
as he is coming up, and, second, 
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in all probability you'll surprise 
yourself by 
more talents than you had sus- 


pected! 


discovering you've 


The world is full of latent 
abilities. They are simplv unde- 
Like that right arm of 
yours, they'll grow stronger by ex- 


velope d 


ercise 
Rea 


yourself on what is happening, 


1 your newspaper, inform 


but look for trends The world 
moves too fast and in too devious 
a course for the past to repeat it- 
self exactly. History has become 
light fiction. Our world is not a 
mere continuation of yesterday. 
Thanks to science, it is utterly new 
in several revolutionary ways. In 
this new world, it is quite appar- 
ent, the wisdom of the ages is 
mocking laughter 

Keep in mind the remark with 
which Winston S. Churchill, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
closes his fascinating biography 
of youth and early manhood: 
“Searcely anything that I was 
brought up to believe was perma- 
nent and vital has lasted. Every- 
thing I was taught to believe im- 
possible has happened.” 

Look at the tragic blunders ot 


great generals of the past genera 
tion. The first World War « pene d 
with leaders clinging to method 
hey had found good 

before Suddenly evervt! 
transformed by taxicab 

planes, by poison ga by 
Generals who had been the | 
up to this time suddenly became 
useless, if not dangerou Che 
World War ended with everybod 
in the trenches and tunne d 
Cave Chere man' tho lgnt 
new world Wal would Ly¢ LO 

out But thev were wrong It 
taken new directions, and the end 


Is not yet 

So, too, with politics and gov: 
ment, but in less obvious \w 
Radio, television, motion picture 
propaganda techniques, and tl 
like are swiftly changing the 
methods leaders use to influence 


Which of these meth 
ods will be found sound ten or 20 


the masses 


vears hence? [ don’t know 
don’t think anybody else know 

Today a man with a good radio 
voice may have ten times the in 


fluence he will have in 1960 I 
don’t know 
will bring back the stump speaker; 


Perhaps television 


“MAYBE these planes will so alter social patterns that a young man trained for some 
old-fashioned political career may end up an embittered old man . . . on @ park bench.” 























or it may bring in another kind 
of leader. 

Maybe the world will be flying 
in flivver planes 20 years hence; 
maybe these planes will virtually 


wipe out political boundaries over 
this planet. Maybe they will so 
alter the social and political pat- 
terns that a young man trained 
today for some old-fashioned po- 
litical career may end up in the 
bread line, an embittered old man 
watching a million tiny planes 
darkening his sun, as he huddles 
on his park bench. I’ll admit that 
I don’t know. 

All that I do know is that you 
and I are going to witness revolu- 
tions of ways-of-doing. -They will 
be technological and economic. 
Once they come, men will have to 
rearrange their affairs to cope 
with these changes. 

Be ready for them. From those 
who are ready, events will choose 
the great leaders. Always, it is 
the situation that makes the 
leader. It is never the leader who 
makes the situation. That is the 
same law that underlies all busi- 
ness and industry. The job deter- 
mines the worker; the worker 
never determines the job. Just 
keep that in mind. 

So, study trends. By yourself. 
In groups, such as Rotary Clubs 
wr the Rotary Institutes of Under- 
standing. This article is but the 
leadoff of a series in THE RorTar- 
IAN. Month after month experts 
will be called in to discuss not 
only trends which are impoverish- 
ing our world of 1940, but trends 
which, if seized upon by business 
and professional men of the world, 
shall enable them to salvage ad- 
vantages from the wreckage and 
to prosper amidst change. Broad- 
ly speaking, these articles will ig- 
nore the war and its technical 
problems. No matter what might 
be said on such problems, it would 
probably be out of date before you 
read it. Rather, these articles will 
consider problems of business and 
industry, of the professions, of 
schools and of churches, of the 
farmer. 

For trends can be studied just 
as systematically and as objec- 
tively as any chemical can be 
Businessmen have pointed the 
way. They have studied trends in, 
prices, trends in manufacturing 
methods, trends in _ regional 
vrowth and decay, trends in trade 
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customs, and so on. We must 
learn what it is that people want 
out of life on this earth, and how 
people behave when denied the 
more important needs; and how 
the people can manage themselves 
and others to good ends. We are 
moving steadily toward a more 
scientific appraisal of social trends. 
Such interesting developments as 
the Gallup poll are straws in the 
wind. And the more people pur- 
sue such studies, the more wide- 
spread the understanding of them, 
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the better become the chances of 
leadership becoming wise and 
good. 

Just knowing trends, however, 
is not enough. Recall the second 
of our six points: evaluation. 
When a man appraises a trend in 
the affairs of this world and 
chooses a program of action based 
upon it, he, in effect, says: “This 








trend is good. That trend is bad. 
I favor the good one. I see a way 
of furthering it. I oppose the bad 
trend. I see a way by which it can 
be checked.” 

Yes, he must come to that con- 
clusion. He must set values upon 
the shifting events of time and 
place. He must then do his ut- 
most to get the best and to be rid 
of the worst. This is a matter of 
moral judgments. This rests upon 
a clear and strong philcsophy of 
life. This has to do with values 
that do not change with each pass- 
ing season. 

Something to live for, now and 
in the months and years that un- 
roll ahead! Something to live for 
in a changing world! 

There’s a challenge to the busi- 
ness and professional men of our 
planet. There’s a job to do. 

Eternal vigilance is only part 
of the price of liberty. The rest 
must be paid in work and in cash. 

Either we pay the price freely 
or else somebody takes up a col- 
lection—and shoots us if we don’t 
contribute. 

We get just about what we pay 
for. Spend a dime, and we'll get 
a dime’s worth of freedom, or safe- 
ty, or lollypops. Spend a million, 
and we'll get a million’s worth. 
“You pays your money, you take’s 
your choice.” 

The world is on fire. You can’t 
put it out with an eight-hour day. 
You can’t put it out by reading 
books on the nature of combus- 
tion. You can’t put it out by de- 
bating all night whether it is bet- 
ter to pour water on it or to throw 
sand on it or to cover it with wet 
blankets. 

Great: businessmen of the Old 
World once sat at their desks, 
twiddling thumbs and musing 
over the sad state of affairs. Where 
are they now? Ask the wind. 
Great statesmen delayed in the 
hope of finding some easy way out 
of their worries. Where are they 
now? Once again I suggest: ask 
the wind. 

If there ever was a time in the 
last million years when we needed 
leaders, it is now, now when there 
is chaos about us. If ever we bring 
order out of that chaos, it will be 
through leadership —large and 
small—coming from the business 
and professional stratum of our 
population. 

Here is the Great Chance. 
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Food for a Hungry World 


By F. L. McDougall 


Member, Economic Committee of the League of Nations 


|= PRESENT war makes it 
possible to look back on the gap 
between the two great wars as a 
historical period. If this is done, 
the 20 years between 1919 and 
1939 will be seen as an epoch of 
profound disappointments. 

In no previous 20 years had 
such great efforts been made for 
world peace and for social justice: 
the League of Nations and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization 
were created; the Kellogg-Briand 
pact was signed by many nations; 
International Economic Confer- 
ences were held in 1927 and in 
1933. Never before had politicians, 
leaders of humanitarian thought, 
or businessmen devoted so much 
time and thought to discussion of 
ways of bringing about better 
political, economic, and social con- 
ditions. Yet throughout the whole 
of this 20 years we experienced 
disappointment after disappoint- 
ment in each of these fields. 

The World Economic Confer- 
ence of 1933 was the symbol of a 
veritable bankruptcy of states- 
manship. Fifty nations came to- 
gether in London. The delegates 
were welcomed by King George 
V; listened to the noble aspira- 
tions of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, M. Daladier; 
cheered the diminutive but gal- 
lant figure of Herr Dollfuss; and 
then proceeded to disagree pro- 
foundly on every subject except 
one. No progress was made to- 
ward economic stability, nothing 
could be agreed upon about ob- 
stacles to trade, but a very consid- 
erable measure of agreement was 
reached for the restriction of pro- 
duction. 

It was left to Mr. S. M. Bruce, 
the representative of a remote 
country, Australia, to point out 
that if the best that the assembled 
wisdom of 50 Governments could 
achieve was agreement to restrict 
production in a poverty-stricken 
world, the inevitable outcome 
must be to reinforce the trend 
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toward fascism and communism. 

After the failures of the imme- 
diate past and the tragedy of to- 
day, can we hope that when 
civilization will, in post-war recon- 
struction, once again have an op- 
portunity of creating a better and 
a juster world, it will find the 
means to do so? I believe positive 
answers can be given to this ques- 
tion and that the nutrition move- 
ment is one hopeful indication. 

The profound disappointments 
of 1919-39 have brought home to 
many minds the extraordinary 
stupidity of a system which re- 
sulted in Governments finding it 
necessary to restrict the produc- 
tion of food when throughout the 
world the majority of mankind 
was not only too poor, but was 
actually suffering in some degree 
from malnutrition. 

There were, no doubt, on any 
short-term view, irresistible argu- 
ments in favor of restriction poli- 
cies. The world market was over- 
stocked and there appeared to be 
no alternative to the destruction 
of Brazilian coffee, although the 
coffeepots of Central Europe were 
being filled with ersatz material; 
to the reduction of wheat acre- 
ages, although in Eastern Europe, 
throughout most of Asia, in Cen- 
tral America, there was the clear- 
est need for the increased con- 
sumption of wheat; for methods 
of restricting the breeding and 
feeding of farm animals, although 
in every country in the world, in- 
cluding the United States and 
England, a large percentage of the 
population had too little milk, but- 
ter, cheese, or meat. A realization 
of the absurdity of the paradoxical 
situation led to the conviction that 
one of the cardinal faults of the 
1919-39 period was that in most 
countries, indeed in almost all, 
Governments had become _ pro- 
ducer- rather than consumer- 
minded. 

In 1935 at the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, the Australian 
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delegation raised the flag of the 
consumer by proposing a_thor- 
oughgoing study on an interna- 
tional basis of the question of nu- 
trition, not only in regard to 
health, but also in relationship to 
agriculture and economic policy. 
Mr. Bruce illustrated this sugges- 
tion by describing his proposal as 
the marriage of health and agri- 
culture 

The League of Nations has not 
been a fortunate organization nor 
have its Member States often 
given it effective support, but in 
this field of nutrition, as in cer- 
tain other fields connected with 
health and social protection, the 
work undertaken by the League 
has proved fruitful. In order to 
tackle the nutrition problem, two 
different types of committees were 


set up 


First. a committee of physiolo- 
gists, containing some of the 
greatest authorities on this sub- 
ject in the world, was created to 
consider the scientific side of the 
problem. The United States was 
most effectively represented by 
Professor FE. V. McCollum, of 
Johns Hopkins; Dr. Mary Swartz 
Rose, of Columbia; and Dr. Se- 
brell, of the National Institute of 
Hygiene, Washington, D. C. 

This committee proceeded to 
create a new historical precedent. 
Up to the time of their appoint- 
ment the question of national food 
requirements had always been 
considered from the point of view 
of what were the minimum needs 
of the poorest classes. The Tech- 
nical Commission of the League 
determined that they had to face 
a different problem. 

Health, they said, is something 
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positive and not negative. Food is 
one of the most important factors 
in securing positive good health. 
World agriculture can produce all 
the food that is needed. They 
therefore laid down what they de- 
scribed as an optimum basis. For- 
tified by their knowledge of the 
results of thousands of carefully 
controlled scientific experiments, 
they established standards which, 
in the light of existing knowledge, 
should assure maximum health as 
far as the food factor was con- 
cerned. Their recommendations 
were simple, for they placed the 
greatest emphasis on milk, fruit, 
vegetables, potatoes, and butter. 

The second committee was de- 
scribed as the Mixed Committee 
on Nutrition—mixed because 
scientists, agriculturalists, econo- 
mists, and sociologists were 
brought together to consider the 
problem in all its aspects. Lord 
Astor was its chairman. This com- 
mittee sat for two years. Its com- 
position changed somewhat dur- 
ing this period, but throughout the 
United States sent effective repre- 
sentatives. These included Dr. E. 
G. Nourse, of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, and Miss Faith Williams, 
of the United States Department 
of Labor. 

The Mixed Committee made two 
reports, which were, in effect, ad- 
dressed not only to the Assembly 
of the League, but also to all the 
Governments which were mem- 
bers of the League and to those 
which, like the United States, col- 
laborate with the League on non- 
political questions. 

The first interim report recom- 
mended that Governments should 
forthwith set up National Nutri- 
tion Committees to promote pro- 





VEGETABLES--fresh from the garden—rank 
high up on the list of foods needed in ‘‘se 
curing positive good health.” Milk, fruit, 
potatoes, and butter are likewise included 


gressive nutrition policies. As a 
result of this recommendation, a 
number of Governments pro- 
ceeded to establish National Com- 
mittees. Before the outbreak of 
war last September, between 25 
and 30 Governments had accepted 
this advice. 

The final report of the Mixed 
Committee has proved to be a 
landmark to health and _ social 
workers and agricultural experts 
throughout the world. It became 
the best seller among League pub- 
lications and attracted a volume of 
press comment which was without 
precedent. The New York Times, 
in a leading article, described the 
report as being the most impor- 
tant book published in the world 
in 1937. 

Its main conclusions were that 
in every country in the world a 
certain proportion of the popula- 
tion was suffering from malnutri- 
tion, with serious effects on the 
health, particularly of children, 
adolescents, and mothers _ It 
pointed out that world agriculture 
was already in a position to sup- 
ply a certain percentage of what 
would be required to bring nutri- 
tional levels up to a satisfactory 
standard, at least in the countries 
of Western civilization, and that 
the developments of agricultural 
science made it perfectly clear 
that no difficulties need prevent 
us aiming at securing satisfactory 
diets for everyone. It also pointed 
out that although ignorance un- 
doubtedly played a part in the 
prevalence of malnutrition, the 
basic cause was poverty. It then 
discussed methods of cheapening 
supplies of essential foods and 
methods of social provision which 
would have the effect of curing at 
least the worst evils consequent 
upon inadequate feeding. 

No large committee can hold a 
series of meetings lasting over two 
years without controversies aris- 
ing. Indeed, any committee in 
which all the members were in 
complete agreement would be in- 
supportably dull. The Mixed Com- 
mittee on Nutrition had its vigor- 
ous disputes. There came, for 
instance, a moment when the 
European agricultural members 
under the fiery leadership of M. 
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BURNING stacks of oats. Here is one “‘solu- 
tion” to the problem of “overproduction” of 
grain. In the meantime millions of men, 
women, andchildren suffer from malnutrition. 


Jules Gautier, demanded in im- 
patient terms to know why Anglo- 
Saxon scientists had had the ef- 
frontery to exclude wine from 
among the list of protective foods. 
They received from one of our 
scientific members the discourag- 
ing reply that “science regards 
wine as a social anesthetic, useful 
when taken in small doses, but 
otherwise deleterious.” This reply, 
which circulated widely around 
Europe, caused much astonish- 
ment, since the hygienic virtues of 
wine, although thinly supported 
by scientific evidence, are almost 
an article of faith in most of the 
wine-growing countries on the 
Continent of Europe. 


More SERIOUS controversies 
arose over suggestions that the 
committee should recommend 
school meals as a method of im- 
proving the quality of the dietary 
of the rising generations. The 
more conservatively minded mem- 
bers maintained that school meals 
would be disruptive to family life, 
while other members stressed the 
great value to the children of ade- 
quate supplies of milk, fruit. and 
vegetables provided through the 
schools. 

Since this report was presented 
in 1937, the League has continued 
to carry out its functions as a cen- 
ter of information and as a meet- 
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ing place for the discussion of nu- 
tritional problems. Several meet- 
ings of the representatives of the 
National Committees have been 
held at Geneva, while in 1939 a 
meeting of the Latin-American 
States, together with representa- 
tives of the United States and the 
League Secretariat, was held at 
Buenos Aires. It may not be possi- 
ble during the war to arrange for 
such meetings, but rationing of 
food supplies and difficulties 
caused by shipping losses and by 
blockade are creating in many 
countries acute and urgent nu- 
tritional problems, and the League 
through the experience gained 
recent years will be able to advise 
upon them. 

There can be no doubt that in 
the post-war reconstruction, nu- 
tritional policies will play a great 
part. First, we shall have to face 


the urgent need of restocking the 


depleted food supplies of all the 
belligerent and even of some ol 
the neutral countrie 
Longer-range problems will be 
of even more importance. Our ob 
jective must be to secure the adop 
tion by all nations of policies de 
signed to insure that adequate 


{ ror 


supplies of the right food 
health and well-being should be 


available to all sections of the 
community Such policies. will 
have the most beneficial effect 


upon agriculture and_ will also 
stimulate international trade in 
ricultural products. Their adop- 
tion will also make for greater so- 


cial justice between the classe 

Nutritional policies must there- 
fore be regarded as one of the best 
wavs of securing soundly based 
post-war reconstruction 
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By Channing Pollock 


Author and Lecturer 


Illustrations by John Sloan 


= I talked with two 
women. One is the wife of the 
chief bookkeeper for a commercial 
concern. She said, “I’ve the best 
husband in the world, as you 
know, and the best children, and 
everything I need, but I’m dying 
of monotony. Nothing ever hap- 
pens to us, 

“We get up at 7:30, and George 
reads his newspaper at breakfast, 
and then goes to the office. The 
boys go to school. I plan the 
meals, and order the makings, 
and, if I’m lucky, lunch with 
someone as bored as I am. May- 
be I spend the afternoon at a 
movie or play bridge. Then 
George comes home, and we play 
bridge or go to a movie. Some- 
times people drop in for dinner or 
we dine with them. That has been 
going on a dozen years, and it will 
go on forever. We've a little cot- 
tage on a lake for our vacation. 
Once we went to Miami. I can tell 
you almost exactly what I'll be 
doing at any hour, any day, in any 
week till I die. They needn’t put 
‘Rest in Peace’ on my gravestone; 
I’ve been resting in peace all my 
life.” 

That evening we dined with the 
other woman, who is the widow of 
one of the most celebrated Amer- 
icans. He died four or five years 
ago, leaving her a modest compe- 
tence, and, wisely, she sold her 
town and country houses and the 
cars, and moved her belongings 
into a pleasant two rooms and 
kitchenette in lower New York. 

“The great thing,” she re- 
marked, “is that I am through 
with excitements. I know now 
what every day will bring—calm, 
agreeable things, and solitude to 
invite my soul. I still miss 
Earnest, of course, but he was a 
dynamo; you can admire dyna- 
mos, and love them, but they are 
wearing. We never knew where 
we were going to be at any stated 
time or with whom or under what 
circumstances. We were always 
packing off to Guatemala, or Bom- 
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‘Thank God for a Dull Life’ 


Being an opinion as to the ‘humdrum existence,’ and the 
kind of confession supposed to be good for one’s soul. 


bay, or Easton, Pennsylvania. 
Wherever we went there were re- 
porters and newspaper photog- 
raphers, and people who had to 
see Earnest. J almost never saw 
him, except nights, when he was 
too exhausted to do anything but 
go to bed. 

“Sixteen hours a day we were on 
our toes, trying to live up to Ear- 
nie’s reputation. The phone never 
stopped ringing or the mail com- 
ing. The house was full of secre- 
taries, messenger boys, and people 
with letters of introduction. We 
dined or lunched every day with 
charming acquaintances who were 
trying to show us how clever they 
were, while we tried to show 
them. In trains we occupied draw- 
ing rooms, not because we wanted 
‘em, but because Earnest had to 
rest somewhere, and that meant 
avoiding strangers, who came to 
his seat in the public car and told 
him for hours how they admired 
him. 

“Earnest loved admiration, but, 
after all, one isn’t Grant’s Tomb. 
If we went into a department 
store to order goods charged or 
sent, the salesgirl would ask, 
‘You’re not the Mr. Ganzblanks? 
You write music, don’t you? No. 
Books? But how perfectly won- 
derful! Where do you get your 
ideas?’ I always wanted to answer, 
‘At Macy’s.’ Every night when I 
say my prayers, I finish with 
‘Thank God for a dull life.’ ” 

“If these women could only 
have changed places,” you say. | 
don’t think it would help. Within 
a few years George’s wife would 
have been bored as a Swiss cheese. 
Maybe Earnie’s wife would have 
been bored, too. I doubt it. She had 
a man’s lifetime of the other 
thing, and that requires a rest 
cure. Most of us want what we 
haven't, but having it is like hav- 
ing a yacht, of which someone ob- 
served that the two happiest days 
are that on which you buy it and 
that on which you sell it. Froma 
sufficient distance we envy the 


yacht owners, and the million- 
aires, and the celebrities, and peo- 
ple who “do things,” and those 


who “go places and see things,” 
but I never knew one of these 
people who, if he could get out of 
the parade, wouldn't swap for 
oblivion and a reasonably plump 
pay envelope on Saturdays 

Ages ago circumstances threw 
me into the company of one of the 
richest and most famous men in 
Europe. He was extremely hospit- 
able, and when we learned he was 
to visit New York, I asked him to 
spend a week-end in my bungalow 
by the sea. “What are you going 
to do with him?” 
“He'll take our cottage for the por- 
ter’s lodge, and then he'll die of 
boredom.” At the end of a fort- 
night we had to invent other 
guests to get him out of the house 
What did we do with him? Noth- 
ing. He spent most of his time on 
the beach building a railway in the 
sand, with bits of seaweed for tele- 
graph poles. 


asked my wife 


I. THE course of a very modest 
career I’ve had my thrills and my 
moments of triumph, but that I re- 
member best was some years ago 
With an old friend I went to a 
cocktail party that, we thought, 
was to be followed by a buffet sup- 
per. The supper was our mistake 
Shortly before 8 o’clock we found 
ourselves free in Gramercy Park 
“Bill,” I exulted, “nobody knows 
where we are! Nobody can tel 

phone, telegraph, or drop in on us 
until we want ’em to. Until mid- 
night, at least, we are captains of 
our fate and masters of our souls 
For the first time in years I don't 
know where I’m going to be an 
hour from now, but can do what | 
please.” 

So what? Well, we dined in a 
cheap German restaurant, and had 
pigs’ knuckles and beer, and were 
very stupid and happy. Then we 
smoked our cigars at a burlesque 
show in Irving Place, where we 
sat next to Supreme Court Justice 
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Holmes, who didn’t know us, of 
course, but who read Marcus Au- 
relius when the comedians were 
on the stage, and put the book in 
his pocket when the girls ap- 
peared. 

Next we walked up Fifth Ave- 
nue and hired an old-fashioned 
horsecab, and drove through the 
park, chatting with the driver 
about his mother. She was an es- 
timable old lady, who was having 
.trouble with her false teeth. We 
left mother and the cab in Harlem, 
and saw the end of a movie with 
dialogue in Spanish, which we 
didn’t understand. Thena beggar 
accosted us on the sidewalk, and 
said he was hungry, so we took 
him to supper, and he told us 
about his mother. Also about his 
life. He had sailed on a _ wind- 
jammer around Cape Horn and 
dug in a diamond mine at Kimber- 
ley. Then Bill and I went home 
and slept better, and worked 
better next day, than in aeons. 


44 

A. VENTURE,” as David 
Grayson says, “is not outside a 
man, but within.” Some people 
can go places and see things with- 
out leaving their firesides, and 
some wouldn’t see anything but 
brick and mortar—and beads—at 
the Temple of Heaven. 

“Cities are all brick and mor- 
tar,” Oscar Hammerstein used to 
insist to me. ‘““Why do you travel? 
Everything is the same, except in 
you.” Why do I travel? Well, 
chiefly because I have a wife 
who comes of a long line of wan- 
dering actors, and every so often 
she grows restless. I wrote a non- 
sense verse to her once: 

I want to go 

To Borneo 
Or Timbuktu or Barnegat 

Or any place but where I'm at. 

I suppose I grow restless, too. 
But, in the main, my motive is 
getting away. When possible, I 
make my voyages on tramp steam- 
ers, where I don’t have to be so- 
cial, unless I find someone who 
interests me very much. On a 
freighter to Yucatan, he was a pro- 
fessor who was excavating at 
Chichen Itza for the Carnegie 
Foundation, and no one ever saw 
ruins to better advantage than | 
did. But one of my reasons for 
liking the Aquitania is that there 
is a spot on the lower deck known 
only to me. 
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ARTIST SLOAN visualizes Author Pol- 
lock musing over Harun-al-Rashid, who 
so frequently locked his crown in the 
cellarette, dressed in the clothes of 
a beggar, and went off for the evening 


Of course, I like people. As my 
wife says, and I have repeated 
so often, “I go around like a New- 
foundland dog, putting my paws 
on their shoulders, and wagging 
my tail violently.” 

But suppose one meets 10,000 
people a year—which, in my Case, 
is putting it very conservatively; 
9,900 of them are charming peo- 
ple, I’m sure, but people I shall 
never see again, unless they come 
up to me in St. Paul and say, 
“Don’t you remember me? 1 
met you three years ago in Pe- 
troleum Center, Pennsylvania.” 
They liked my lecture, or they 
didn’t—unless they’re very angry, 
usually they don’t say so if they 
didn’t—and that’s that. Some of 
them are program chairmen who 
want to take one to dinner. The 
business of program chairmen is 
to get the lecturer thoroughly ex- 
hausted before he goes on the 
platform. 

Celebrities—even those not so 
celebrated, except in the advertis- 
ing—don’t lead dull lives. They 
merely hop from one of .Irvin 
Cobb’s metaphoric fishbowls into 
another. 

I remember oné typical time in 
a typical town. I had been in a 
sleeper all night, and wanted a 
bath. Every time I got a foot in the 
tub, someone called. The local high 
school brought flowers. It was 
kind of ’em, but I was leaving the 
city in a few hours, and couldn’t 
go carrying a bouquet. The news- 
paper cameraman brought a 
pretty girl, with whom I was to be 
snapped writing an autograph. I 





had one foot in the tub, and that 
picture came near being a Nude 
Descending the Stairs. 

Then the local clergyman came, 
and the Mayor, to give me the 
freedom of the city. It was swell 
of him, but I didn’t want the free- 
dom of the city. I didn’t and 
don’t know what to do with it. / 
wanted a bath. Unwashed, how- 
ever, I lunched with the commit- 
tee, and lectured, and caught the 
5:15 to get into the next metrop- 
olis at 8:05, and, bathless and din- 
nerless, climb onto the platform, 
empty of everything, but com- 
pelled to be vital and amusing and 
full of enthusiasm. 

There are people, I suppose, 
who really enjoy this kind of 
thing, people so dubious as to their 
own meaning, and so vacant of in- 
ternal delights, that they must 
have evidences of their impor- 
tance. .However, I think a few 
years of it cures all but the most 
chronic cases. Take it from me, 
for people who “do things’’—even 
second-rate things in a third-rate 
fashion—even we bush-league ce- 
lebrities—life isn’t a grand, sweet 
song; it’s going to bed in a green- 
house next to a billiard parlor or 
a jazz band. 

George’s wife complained that 
she could tell me what she’d be 
doing at any hour, any day. Well, 
7 can tell you what I'll be doing. 
Unless Fate intervenes, I know 
that I shail be writing next Sun- 
day, and next Summer, and the 
Summer after that, and when and 
where and how, because these en- 
gagements are made years ahead. 
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When I’m at home—and, of 
course, when I’m abroad—no fac- 
tory hand works on a closer sched- 
ule—and, if he worked as long a 
day, he’d hear from the union. 
Hight A. M. to 3 P. M. I work at 
authorship, whether I feel like it 
or not. Three P. M. to 4 P. M. I 
walk in Riverside Park or go to a 
gymnasium. Four-thirty P. M. to 
6:30 P. M., dictate letters. Seven 
P. M., dinner—alone with my fam- 
ily, sometimes. If so, 8 P. M. to 9 
P. M., cribbage with my wife. 
Blessed event. Nine-thirty to bed, 
and read, with a notebook, for 
hours. All sorts of things one 
doesn’t want to read, but must, if 
one is going to be an “authority.” 

Sometimes I want to go out to 
dinner or the theater. More often 

I go because somebody thinks 
I’m a penny-in-the-slot ma- 
chine—you put in a fruit cup 
and get out a speech—or be- 








cause I met the people at Balikpa- 
pan, or because I’ve got to write 
about or tell Topeka, Kansas, 
about the “season on Broadway.” 

George’s so-to-speak quitting 
whistle blows at 5 P. M.; the last 
time mine blew was the evening 
of the buffet supper that didn’t 
come off. I may not belong to the 
ages, but I do belong to all visiting 
firemen; I have to “keep in touch 
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with things,” and my preference 
for a dictaphone is that it provides 
the only way you can wake up 
and dictate in the middle of the 
night without being unconven- 
tional. 

Everybody I know who isn’t 
leading “a dull life’ is doing much 
the same kind of thing that I do, 
and pretending he likes it. But 
I'll bet it wasn’t only to hear 
stories that Harun-al-Rashid so 
frequently locked his crown in the 
cellarette, and put on beggars’ 
clothes, and went off for the eve- 
ning. There must be millions of 
us — “prominent” doctors and 
lawyers, and authors and actors, 
and merchants and thieves—who 
would enjoy following his ex- 
ample. 

Are we more prosperous? Well, 
a gosh-awful lot of us live on the 
Authors’ League or die on the Ac- 
tors Fund. Are we more 
useful? I almost never see 
a truckman delivering gro- 
ceries or coal that I don't 
realize how much more es- 
sential he is to the commu- 
nity. The small shopkeeper 
or the railway conductor or 
the telephone lineman, I 
honestly believe, is more 
important and often a lot 
bigger man than we are. 

Are we happier? Well, I 
suppose nobody has ever 
been quite happy—neither 
George nor Earnest — but 
me, and I’m that way be- 


cause my glands function. “Is 
life worth living? That depends 
on the liver.” But I feel very 
sure that there is more happiness 
in quiet little homes, where noth- 
ing ever happens, than among the 
folk in Who’s Who, to whom 
everything happens constantly 
I’ve seen the busy, contented peo- 
ple who work from 9 until 5, and 
read evenings, and are trying to 


pay off the mortgage and send 
Junior through college 

Well, then, why do we do it 
we Who's Whosers, I mean? For 
the same reason George goes to 
the office: it’s our job. Most of 
us couldn't get any other job, or 
make good in it if we did. We 
have our compensations, of courst 
It's a grand moment when you 
write a sentence you like, and | 
won't pretend that a substantial 
check or a round of applause isn't 
sweet as a song of Schubert's 

We do know some interesting 
people, too. Doesn't everybody? 
The most interesting person I've 
met in a blue moon is the handy 
man who comes to fix things in 
my flat. That fellow has had more 
real adventures than I ever had. 


UW ces ALL’S said and done, 


though, we Who’s Whosers pay a 
high price. Fame is a full-time 
job, and the most avid celebrity 
na 


must grow weary of living 
zoo and having people throw pea- 
nuts at him. Even applause comes 
to be all in the day’s work 

Once I wrote an immensely suc- 
cessful play in collaboration with 
a great friend. For two weeks we 
had to travel about with the com 
pany and check on every perform- 
ance. One day, in a train, we 
crossed a bridge, on the rail of 
which a man perched with a rod 
in his hand. My friend looked at 
him enviously. “I made a fortune 
last year,” he said, “but / can’t go 
fishing.” Then, after a moment: 
“T’d like once to be in a town 
where a play of mine was at the 
theater—and not go to see it!” 

A year later I sat in a baggage 
car beside my friend’s coffin. The 
train stopped and, through the 
open door, I saw a billboard an- 
nouncing his last production. His 
wish had come true: there was a 
play of his in town, and he wasn't 
going to see it. But he had to die 
to achieve that desire. Death isn't 
only the wages of sin, but of over- 
work, and strain, and excitement, 
and keeping at the head of the 
procession. 

If such is your lot, you can join 
Earnie’s widow in thanking God 
for a dull life. It may not get you 
so long an obituary as that of the 
people who “do things,” and “go 
places and see things,” but you'll 
be longer getting it, and you'll 
really have more fun on the way 
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THE FIRST large group of British “guest 
children’ as it arrived in New York City. 
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New-World Homes for European Children 


In the vast effort to prepare for the possible coming 
of floods of youngsters, Rotary is eagerly cooperating. 


By Walter D. Head 


Immediate Past President, Rotary International 


[. NEW YORK a few weeks ago 
I sat with three Frenchmen who 
were temporarily there on busi- 
ness. Spellbound, I listened as 
they described for me the south- 
ward flight of the millions from 
Northern France and _ Paris. 
Through recent letters and cables 
from home they had pieced to- 
gether this tragically epic chapter 
of the war. 

“Think of it!” 
claimed. “Ten million men, 
women, and children crowded the 
roads toward Southern France 
and Spain. Ten million!” These 
people, my friends went on, were 
of all kinds and classes, rich and 
poor, old and young, sick and 
well Many had acted on im- 
pulse, knowing neither where 
they were going nor how they 
would get there. To get away 
was their only thought—to es- 
cape the onrush of the conqueror 
and the fate of death or worse 
which they felt would follow. 
Anything to get away! 


one of them ex- 
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Millions fled on foot; other mil- 
lions in automobiles, having 
loaded them with the few house- 
hold belongings they could gather 
at a few hours’ notice. Without 
lights, they crept in an endless 
procession through the _ south 
gates of Paris and other towns 
and cities of Northern France. 
On they crawled until their gaso- 
line gave out—and then they dis- 
covered that no more gasoline 
was to be had. Others preceding 
them had exhausted the limited 
supply. 

There they were, stalled on the 
road. But in panic and with 
dread of capture still haunting 
them, they abandoned their cars 
by hundreds and fled on foot. 
Unused to walking great dis- 
tances and too poorly shod for 
travel on often torn-up roads, they 
began to drop one by one—first 
the old and the very young and 
the sick. As for the children, 
parents carried them or led them 
by the hand as far as possible. A 





child lost or abandoned by its 
family was picked up by another 
family and carried on. The 
French newspapers today, we are 
told, all carry “agony columns” 
in which frantic mothers seek 
children, fathers ask the where- 
abouts of their wives and chil- 
dren. I do not wonder now. 

Naturally, there were Rotar- 
ians’ families in this great flight. 
Now, Rotarians may be no more 
valuable in the sight of God than 
other human beings, but we who 
are Rotarians naturally have a 
closer personal interest in our fel- 
low members and their wives and 
children—which is not to min- 
imize one iota our great sympa- 
thy for all the others. Thus when, 
in answer to earlier offers of help 
from North American Rotarians, 
appeals began to come from Eu- 
rope asking them to take in refu- 
gees who could get passage, the 
response was instantaneous. 

It is mounting in volume daily 
and taking on concrete form. Let- 
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ters in the spirit of the following 
one, if not all so poignant, are 
reaching Rotary’s Central Office 
almost hourly: “My wife and I,” 
writes an Indiana Rotarian, “are 
willing to give a home to some 
boy or girl. Our little daughter, 
12 years of age, died five months 
ago. Some child can use her 
room, and we shall give anyone 
entrusted to our care a good, com- 
fortable home.” 

Like the Rotary Club of Albion, 
Michigan, which reports that it 
“will rent a very fine home” and 
care for 24 or 25 children, many 
Clubs are offering to receive and 
care for large groups of refugee 
children if this is to be permitted. 

The weekly bulletins of Rotary 
Clubs are helping to round out 
the story of this great opening of 
the Rotary heart. Says a recent 






































issue of the Philadelphia Club’s 


publication: 

NOTTINGHAM, OUR SISTER CLUB, 
CALLS ON US FOR HELP IN A 
CRISIS! 

When President Bill read the cable 
from the Nottingham Club last Wed- 
nesday, asking whether Philadelphia 
would receive a party of “suitable 
Nottingham children,” there was a 
tense silence, followed by vigorous ap- 
plause, indicating what was in the 

hearts and minds of our members. 

It is well to think of what our deep 
concern would be for the little ones 
in our families if an enemy threatened 
to bomb our land and our homes. 
We would be eternally grateful to the 
friends of other lands who expressed 
a willingness to receive these children 
into their homes during the period of 
stress. 

The response to the cable was im- 
mediate. Many of our members of- 
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fered to act as hosts, and calls are 
coming to the Club office every day. 

But let us go back a bit and 
trace briefly the story that has 
led up to this flood of sincere gen- 
erosity and human warmth at 
which I have so far but hinted. 
The plight and problem of the Ro- 
tarian refugee go at least as far 
back as the Civil War in Spain, 
when Rotarians in many coun- 
tries gave good help through a 
fund for Spanish Rotarian refu- 
gees. Many a man found succor 
for himself and family in the 
Paris office of Rotarian Mariano 
Font, who was appointed to ad- 
minister the fund, and who, by 
the way, is now in the United 
States. . 

In China, early in the war in 
the Orient, a Rotary refugee re- 
lief fund built again by Rotarians 


“HOME,” to Patricia and 
Marna Taylor, is far away 
Pontefract, England, where 
their father is Secretary 
of the Rotary Club — but 
they have a lovely “home 
for the duration” in To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. Their 
“parents pro tem” are Ro- 
tarian and Mrs. Sidney B. 
McMichael, whose hearts 
the girls have already won. 












THE FAMILY snapshot be- 
low shows Guest Children 
Carol and Graeme For- 
shaw, Falmouth, England, 
with their Canadian “par- 
ents,” who are Rotarian 
Dr. and Mrs. Norman W. 
Bragg, of Brantford, Ont. 





of the world, helped to rehouse 
homeless civilians and to rehabil 
tate many a Rotarian. Chine 
Rotarians seem to be can 


on still 


Then with each change of the 
map of Europe—the Austrian A? 
schluss, the absorption of Czecho 


Slovakia, the fall of Poland, Non 
way, and Denmark, and the de 
feat of the Low Countri nu 
bers of Rotarians in each affected 
land had _ to escape to othe 
countries. France and Britain, tra- 
ditional havens for European 
refugees and exile received 
thousands, and among them were 
not a few Rotarians and their 
wives and children. Then came 
the fall of France. Where to go 
was, and is, a problem for every 
refugee: how to care for them, a 
problem for the countries that 
were or still are able and disposed 
to admit them. 

But above all other aspects of 
the problem has, in late months 
reared that pathetic one—the 
refugee child. Back in your Feb 
ruary ROTARIAN, you may recall, 
Clarence E. Pickett and Senator 
Robert R. Reynolds debated the 
question: America Haven _ for 
Refugee Children? While reader 
were pondering the issue, a num 
ber of North American Rotarian 
were already busy surveying po 
sibilities of opening the homes of 
United States and Canadian Ro- 
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WEARY Belgian refugee children who found temporary sanctuary in London’s Empress Hall. 








children of Euro- 





tarians to the 
pean Rotarians 

“Can you take our children for 
the duration?” At about the time 
of Rotary’s international Conven- 
tion in Havana, calls like this be- 
gan to come from many fathers 
and various groups in Great Brit- 
ain—and the Gallup polling serv- 
ice estimated in the fourth week 
of June that 5 million families in 
the United States alone were dis- 
posed to take such children into 
their homes and guarantee their 
care for at least the rest of the 
war. True, appeals from British 
Rotarians were few, but one could 
safely charge that fact to reti- 
cence. The appeal, spoken or un- 
spoken, was still there 

Now what did Rotary Interna- 
tional answer? Just this—and by 
cable: 

AMERICAN AND CANADIAN ROTAR 
IANS ARE PREPARED WITHIN REA 
SONABLE LIMITS TO OFFER SHELTER 
AND CARE FOR WOMEN AND CHIL 
DREN FROM FAMILIES OF WAR REFU- 
GEE ROTARIANS IF THEY CAN REACH 
THIS SIDE STOP IF POSSIBLE THEY 
SHOULD HAVE MONEY FOR TRANS 
PORTATION ON THIS SIDE STOP 
AMERICAN ROTARIANS WILL USE 
THEIR INFLUENCE AT WASHINGTON 
FOR RELAXING RESTRICTIONS UPON 
ENTRY CHILDREN WOMEN REFUGEES 
STOP IF THERE IS ANY FURTHER 
ACTION WE CAN TAKE TO HELP THE 
PRESENT EMERGENCY COUNT ON OUR 
FULLEST ENDEAVORS TO COOPERATE 

In reply, Secretary Fred Hick- 
son, of Rotary International in 
Great Britain and Ireland, cabled: 

GRATEFUL FOR CABLES STOP 
SPLENDID GENEROUS OFFER BEHALF 
AMER'CAN CANADIAN ROTARIANS 
GRATEFULLY ACCEPTED 

Forthwith Rotary began to set 
up its machinery for making good 
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on that promise. Out of the July 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
came appointment of a Commit- 
tee for Placement (in the U.S.A. 
and Canada) of Refugee Women 
and Children from _ Rotarians’ 
Families.* Even now, in the pre- 
liminary phase, that Committee 
has a man-sized job. It is work- 
ing under the Rotary Relief Fund 
Committee which the 1940 Con- 
vention at Havana called into be- 
ing when it passed a Resolution 
“to provide for the establishment 
of a Rotary relief fund to be used 
for the alleviation of suffering 
among and the rehabilitation of 
Rotarians and their families in 
any part of the world where such 
need may exist resulting from 
world conflicts.” The Resolution 
instructs Rotary International to 
appeal to Rotary Clubs and Ro- 
tarians throughout the world for 
contributions to the fund, and a 
five-man Committee has been ap- 
pointed to receive and administer 
it. 


Tavs ALMOST immediately an 
appeal went forth to all Rotary 
Clubs to take immediate steps to 
raise money for the fund. Taking 
office as President of Rotary In- 





* The Committee’s personnel, selected to 
give wide geographic coverage, includes 
Douglas A. Stevenson, Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
Canada: Winthrop R. Howard, New York, 
New York; and Herbert J. Taylor, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

+ Personnel of the Rotary Relief Fund 
Committee: Lewis A. Hird, New York, 
New York, Chairman: Fernando Carbajal, 
Lima, Peru, Luis Machado, Havana, Cuba; 
Elbridge W. Palmer, Kingsport, Tennes- 
see; Allison Ware, Chico, California. 





ternational a few days later, Ar- 
mando de Arruda Pereira quickly 
reinforced this appeal with a let- 
ter to all Governors urging them 
to place the matter before their 
current District Assemblies. 

Contributions are beginning to 
come in—slowly it is true, but in 
increasing amounts—and there is 
no reason to doubt that the re- 
sponse will be generous. That is 
the money side of the picture to 
date. 

Now listen briefly to the refu- 
gee side. Already on file at the 
Central Office are requests from 
Rotarians for well over 200 chil 
dren of European Rotarians. At 
the present rate of receipt that 
figure may become 1,000 before 
long—or larger if need be. 

“Mrs. Noll and I would be glad 
to take one of these children into 
our home for the duration of the 
war,” runs a letter from Past Dis- 
trict Governor J. Emerson Noll, 
of Port Jervis, New York. He 
adds that their son is away at col- 
lege—and implies a bit of loneli- 
ness at home. They’d like a girl, 
if it’s all the same to everyone. 

“Mrs. Thornhill and I are ready 
to receive a boy any day that he 
can get here,” says T. Wilbur 
(“Buddy”) Thornhill, of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, another Past 
District Governor. They have 
two sons of their own—but one is 
away at prep school. Not cer- 
tain when he wrote whether Ro- 
tary would make a general ap- 
peal, he closed with the in-any- 
case thought: “We would like to 
have our boy.” 

“Send latest dope on what you 
want us to do in helping to bring 
to America and housing children 
of overseas Rotarians.” That of- 
fer came from the Rotary Club of 
Cleveland, Ohio; the following 
from Newcastle, Indiana: 


OUR CLUB VOTED TODAY TO COOP. 
ERATE IN ROTARY PLAN TO PROVIDE 
TEMPORARY HOMES FOR CHILDREN 
OF BRITISH ROTARIANS STOP MAIL 
US WHAT INFORMATION YOU HAVE 
STOP CAN WE CONTACT ROTARY 
CLUB OF NEWCASTLE ENGLAND? IF 
ROTARY CHILDREN NOT AVAILABLE 
WE ARE WILLING TO PROVIDE HOMES 
FOR OTHERS 

“We have contacted Rotarian L. 
A. Barkeley, of Cirencester, Eng- 
land,” advise Bryan, Texas, Rotar- 
ians, ‘‘and have asked for the priv- 
ilege of caring for his 13-year-old 
son, Bryan. ... Rotarian Barkeley 
cabled he was deeply touched and 


would consider it seriously.” 
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The Rotarian proprietor of a 
beautiful State park inn at which 
the Rotary Club of Turkey Run, 
Indiana, meets every Wednesday 


believes he could accommodate 
about 25 children. This gener- 


osity will be no less appreciated 
should Federal regulations 
vent group housing of the young- 
sters. A preference for individ- 
ual-home care has already been 


pre- 


expressed. 


B.: SO run the messages, doz- 
ens upon dozens of them from Ro- 
tarians and Clubs in all parts of 
the United States. I sincerely 
wish space availed to quote more 
than this mere but typical hand- 
ful, for of all the vast files of Ro- 
tary’s Central Office none ex- 
presses more human warmth and 
passion for helpfulness than that 
one labelled Rotary Refugee 
Women and Children. What is 
more, it is only a few weeks old! 

“Time is of the utmost impor- 
tance in this matter,’ Canadian 
Rotarians will tell you—and they 
Ever since last April, 
when Canadian Rotarians like 
Harry Palmer, of Windsor, On- 
tario, began working on it, they 
have been gathering names of 
possible “parents for the dura- 
tion,” engaging in trans-Atlantic 
correspondence with British Ro- 
tarians. So that now, by dint of 
some swift hard work in special 
meetings called by Chairman 
Douglas A. Stevenson, of the Ca- 
nadian Advisory Committee, ev- 
erything is “set.” A line of key 
Clubs stretching across the Do- 
minion has been charted, each to 
be a distributing and supervising 
center for all other Rotary Clubs 
in its vicinity. When the little 
ones come down the gang plank 
onto Canadian soil, Rotarians will 
be there to guide them to other 
Rotarians, and so on right to the 
doors of their new homes. The 
Canadian Government is paying 
all costs of transportation (within 
Canada) for all its small “guests,” 
as Canada has chosen to call the 
refugee children. It also desig- 
nates them as “wards of the Gov- 
ernment.” Two pounds sterling 
is the most any child is able to 
bring from Britain’s shores. Ca- 


are ready. 


A EUROPEAN mother and her brood strug- 
gle to escape the flaming, blasting ruins of 
their town and to join the flight to where? 
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nadian Rotarians are now work- 
ing through Rotary’s Committee 
for Placement 

And now a word to the many 
Rotarians and their wives of the 
United and perhaps of 
other countries who may be say- 


States 


ing, “Certainly, we will be glad to 


take some Rotarian’s child into 
our home and hearts—but how 
do we go about it?” First, write 
to the Committee for the Place- 
ment of Refugee Women and 
Children from Rotarians’ Fam- 


ilies, care of Rotary International, 
39 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois, U.S.A., asking for an ap- 
plication blank. It will afford op- 
portunity to state preferences as 
to the child’s sex, age, race, reli- 
£10N,. etc., 
sition to welcome his mother also. 
Committee and _ all 


other agencies now laying plans 


and to express a dispo- 


Rotary’s 


for reception of the children will 
make every effort to match child 
and “parents pro tem” as to race, 
even as 
adjustment 


financial class 


The 


religion, 
to profession 
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THE BARD of common men bends over the “mill’’ on which he has tapped out 
so much hopeful, cheerful verse. He has been a Rotarian for a quarter century. 


aa 

I. EDDIE here yet?” 

How we once fairly hated to 
hear that question! It was back 
at the turn of the century, when I 
was a young police reporter and 
Edgar A. Guest was doing the 
same beat for a rival Detroit pa- 
per. He was just one of us then. 
To the best of my knowledge he 
had never written a line of poetry 
and never dreamed that he was to 
become one of the best-known and 
best-beloved citizens of his land. 

It was not because we did not 
like Eddie that we resented the 
question. But I must confess now 
that our affection for him was 
mingled with an envy that was 
justifiable, at least on journalistic 
grounds. Let me explain. 

As we made the rounds hunting 
for news, it was always a bit dis- 
concerting to have everyone at 
police headquarters, even the old 
doorman, ask us the same ques- 
tion: “Is Eddie here yet?” Old 
George W. Fowle, the commis- 
sioner, would drop down to the 
pressroom of an afternoon: “When 
Eddie Guest comes in, tell him I 
want to see him.””’ When Chief Mc- 
Donnell, of the detective force, 
had an “angle” on a story to hand 
us, he would cast his cold blue eye 
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around the room, pull on his Buf- 
falo Bill goatee, and_ growl: 
“Where’s Eddie Guest? Ain’t he 
here yet?” It seemed to us other 
kids that the whole police force, 
the prosecutor, and the judges just 
sat back and grimly proclaimed: 
“We can’t do nuthin’ till Eddie 
comes.” 

Not that Eddie was not on the 
job, please understand. His was a 
morning paper and we were rep- 
resenting evening sheets. It was 
just that they all were so fond of 
Eddie they wanted to make sure 
he got the news; and, besides, 
when there was absolutely noth- 
ing doing at all, they just wanted 
to talk to him; his boyish grin and 
hearty handshake were a tonic for 
them all. For us, too. 

He would start with the door- 
man, shaking hands and asking 
him about his grandchildren or his 
ailing wife, whom he had been out 
to see the night before. He would 
have to stop at Captain Hanra- 
han’s office to permit him the 
pleasure of giving him a pinch of 
snuff and to get the latest details 
on the old fellow’s rheumatism. 

Everywhere he went Eddie was 
tying people to him by asking 
them about themselves. And -it 





Eddie Guest, Himself! 


By Malcolm W. Bingay 


Editorial Director, Detroit Free Pres 


was not an act. He was heartily 
enthusiastically, profoundly inter 
ested in them and all their littl 
triumphs and many troubles. We 
knew he was completely sincere 
about it because he was just as 
deeply interested in us and was 
forever doing some little quiet 
kindness to warm our hearts 

Yet he was the most self-effac- 
ing kid that ever “cracked” a 
front-page story. Cute as a button 
and as modest as a violet was 
black - thatched Eddie — with a 
smile that still remained angelic 
even when he was drawing one 
card with four jacks against his 
vest to keep us “in” during the 
afternoon poker game in the press- 
room. It was when Jan Schmed- 
ding, best detective-reporter De- 
troit ever knew, had uncovered 
some thoughtful kindness that 
Eddie had done for one of the 
boys, without ever letting any- 
body know, that he made a re- 
mark that is still a flawless de- 
scription of Eddie Guest. 

“He is like a perfectly cast bell,” 
said Jan. “No matter where you 
strike him he rings true.” 

The simple facts of his life are 
too well known to stress. Born in 
Birmingham, England, in 1881, he 
was brought to America by his 
parents at the age of 9. Self- 
educated, he has one of the finest 
libraries in Detroit and his favor- 
ites are the classical poets. 

When 14, he landed his job on 
the Detroit Free Press as an office 
boy, flaming with ambition to be a 
reporter. That was 45 years ago 
and he has been on the payroll 
ever since. That weekly pay check 
with him is sentimentally sacred, 
and today totals $38.11. He never 
sees it because it is sent to his 
wife and is turned over to some 
of her numerous charities. 

After having done all the beats 
there were on the paper, Eddie 
was given an inside job. The man- 
aging editor wanted a column of 
bright sayings and bits of verse 
for an editorial-page feature. So 
Eddie clipped and pasted from ex- 
change papers for a year or more, 
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and then the tone of the column 
began to change. Sparkling para- 
graphs and bits of verse began to 
appear that were not credited to 
any paper. Inquiry developed that 
they were written by Eddie him- 
self. Slowly the famous “Break- 
fast Table Chat” column evolved 
from this, with Eddie writing the 
whole thing. His poems became 
such a popular feature that they 
found a ready nation-wide market 
and the column was surrendered 
to other hands. 

Once, when Eddie was coming 
upon the national horizon as a 
figure apart, he went to Buffalo to 
make an address. Also on the boat 
was a Detroit reporter who had 
lost his job because of heavy 


drinking. Eddie, a great believer 


in temperance, found him as he 
left the gangplank. 

“Help me off, will you, Eddie? 
the poor soak pleaded. “I can’t 


” 


navigate.” 

“Sure,” said Eddie, and put his 
arm around him to steady him, 
knowing very well that the recep- 
tion committee was on the dock to 
greet him. Now, Eddie is not a big 
man and the fellow was heavy, 
and both of them went stagger- 
ing down the gangplank. Eddie 
got his burden into a cab, sent 
him on his way, and then met the 
committee, altogether unabashed. 

“Why in heaven’s name did you 
let yourself be seen with that 
drunken bum?” demanded his ex- 
asperated Buffalo friends. ‘The 
committee will think you were 
drunk too.” 

That a poor forlorn creature 





asked for help was enough for 
Eddie. He is still puzzled by the 
rebuke. Whether it is his intimate 
friend and fellow Rotarian Dr. 
William Lyon Phelps, big “Bill” 
Knudsen, president of General 
Motors, Henry Ford, some little 
old lady at the Little Sisters of the 
Poor home, or a tramp in the gut- 
ter, they are human beings to 
Eddie and he loves them all 


Frere are no “labor troubles” in 
the Guest domicile. Once a cook, 
a maid, or a chauffeur is hired, 
permanency of place is just about 
as well established as were the 
characters in You Can’t Take It 
with You. Mrs. Guest has a way 
of making them feel that they are 
fixtures. You have to know the 
beloved “Nell” of Eddie’s poems 
in order to have complete under- 
standing of Eddie. 

“T’ve been here 15 years now,” 
John, the chauffeur, told me once, 
“and I have never felt that T have 
worked a day. Mr. Guest has a 
way of making me feel that, in 
some way, I am one of the family; 
treats me like a_ kindly older 
brother would. Working for him 
is so different that, gosh, I don’t 
know what I ever would do if I 
lost this job.” 

Some years ago, on the insist- 
ence of his family and the advice 
of his physicians, Eddie gave up 
his lecture tours. The strain on 
him was too great. A fee of $500 
a night for a recital was his for as 
many engagements as he desired. 
But he gave it all up so he could 
rest. And how does he rest? By 
going out about five nights a week 
—unless his good wife clamps 
down the lid—to speak to strug- 
gling little missions, to groups of 
colored people and foreigners and 





folks in homes for the aged All 
without charge 


Eddie is a 25-vear man in the 
Detroit Rotary Club classifica- 
tion: poet-humorist—and one day 
a vear is set aside as “Eddie Guest 
Day.” One of the little jokes at 


the Club is that every vear | 
to introduce him! Next vear I 
think I'll have a phonograph 
record made instead of trying to 
say anything directly 
bunch It’s like introducing a 
happily married husband to his 
loving wife and their children on 
their golden wedding day! 

I have never heard Eddie 
preach the principles of Rotary 
He lives them. In fact, now that 
I think of it, I have never heard 
Eddie preach about anything any- 
where, though he addresses more 
church audiences through the 
year than do most clergymen. He 
just gets up in his easy, natural, 
friendly way and talks to them as 
though he were holding a conve! 
sation with a warm friend, then 


recites some of his verses 


H.. TREATS them all alike. His 


annual visit to the colored Y.W 
C.A. some Winters ago happened 
on the night that Joe Loui 
staging one of his big champion- 
ship fights in New York. The girls 
were all gathered in the hall to 
listen to Eddie—but casting fur 
tive looks through the door out 
into the hall where there was a 
little radio set Eddie got up 
“Girls,” he said, “I want to know 
how Joe is doing myself. Suppose 
we all adjourn to the hall and get 
the returns. Then we'll 
for my part of the program.”’ 
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There was a rush for the door 
and Eddie had more fun than any 
of them getting the gladsom«e 
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THESE are the folks who have done 
a “heap o’ livin’ ” in this trimly invit- 
ing house to make it home—the home 
of the Edgar A. Guests, of Detroit, 
Mich. The family roll reads (from left 
to right): Mrs.’ Guest, the “Nell” of 
Eddie’s verses; Daughter Janet; 
Newspaperman-Son “Bud’’—and Dad, 
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news that the Detroit “Brown 
Bomber” had triumphed again. 

It is through such contacts with 
life that his verses come. He 
writes 565 poems a year, one for 
every day, and his estimated daily 
audience is something like 6 mil- 
lion newspaper readers. The sale 
of his books tops all other volumes 
of verse ever written. He writes 
as the mood seizes him. As ideas 
come, he makes notes of them, and 
before he sits down to his type- 
writer he has the poem fairly 
well organized. Sometimes he 
writes only one a day, sometimes 
three or four. 

Writing comes easy to him, and 
once he has got into the swing of 
what he wants to say he can dash 
poetry off on his typewriter about 
as easily as he can prose. Aside 
from these 365 poems, he has his 
radio programs. And beyond these 
there is the incessant demand for 
verses for special occasions from 
friends and admirers. From these 
he has to be protected by his good 
wife; his robust son, “Bud,” now 
on the city desk of the Free Press; 
and by old friends who realize 
that Eddie’s only difficulty in life 
is to say “No.” 

Yet Eddie is competent in his 
business affairs—as competent as 
he is in golf or bridge, and there 
are few better golfers or bridge 
players in Detroit. His rating in 
Dun & Bradstreet will top that of 
most businessmen. But whether 
it is work or play, he has the 
happy faculty of taking every- 
thing in his stride, devoid of all 
temperament. 

A good many worldly cynics ex- 
press puzzlement at the amazing 
hold of Eddie Guest on the com- 
mon man. “What has he got,” 
they argue, “that other and better 
poets haven’t got?” The answer 
to their puzzie is so simple they 
cannot understand it. It is that 
there is only one Eddie Guest, not 
two, or three, or four. He is Eddie 
Guest to himself and he is Eddie 
Guest to his closest and most inti- 
mate friends and he is Eddie 
Guest to all the world. 

So far as I know, he has never 
sat down and evolved an outline 
of his philosophy of life. Per- 
haps he has never given it much 
thought. But a far greater poet 
gave, I think, the key to Eddie’s 
whole concept of personal conduct 
when Shakespeare wrote: 
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To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the 
day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any 
man, 

Eddie is always true to himself. 
When he writes a poem on 
Mother’s Day, he does not just 
“dash something off” to fit the oc- 
casion and to satisfy a sentimental 
demand for such an offering. To 
him it is Mother’s Day, with all 
that it means to everyone who 
has ever loved a mother. His 
poems are lived by him before 
they are written. 

He once remarked: “The only 
person I have to live with 24 
hours a day and 365 days in the 
year is myself. And I never want 
to be ashamed of the company I 
keep. So I try to do that which 
is right that I may always feel 
comfortable with myself.” 

Eddie had his foot on the ladder 
of success before World War days, 
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EDDIE'S the center of interest, naturally, at 
the dozen annual “Eddie Guest Days’’—of 
which the Detroit Rotary Club's is typical. 
Past Presidents Frank Justeson (left) and 
Charles E. Boyd flank him in this picture. 


but his popularity came more 
surely when the war clouds rolled 
over the world and the human 
race was in the depths of despond- 
ency, racked by hate and terror. 
The papers back in those days 
carried little else but the hysteria 
of the hour. But Eddie Guest still 
sang of the simple things, of home 
and children and mother. And so 
it was that a soul-starved people 
developed the habit of turning to 
his daily bit of verse for a gleam 
of comfort, an inkling of sanity in 
an altogether insane world. 
Forty and more years ago when 
Eddie started working for the 
Free Press, Detroit was not much 
more than an overgrown village. 
Eddie sat o’ nights in the owl 
lunch wagon in front of the City 
Hall and ate alongside a chap 


named Henry Ford, who was 
night engineer at the Edison Com- 
pany plant. They have been warm 
friends ever since, but Ford’s rise 
has not changed Eddie’s attitude 
toward him. He has known all the 
others of that day who have risen 
to wealth and power, but they are 
all still to him “just folks.” He's 
just as much interested in those 
who did not make the grade; and 
you are just as likely to find him 
out at the flat of a retired and 
bedridden old policeman or in the 
cottage of some old machine hand 
as among the “brass hats.”’ 

It seems no week in Detroit is 
complete without some testimo- 
nial dinner to Eddie. He must 
grow weary of all these eulogies, 
but there he is, as happy as a kid 
on Christmas morning, his eyes 
bright with genuine surprise 
and delight. The answer is very 
simple. The world is a mirror for 
Eddie, reflecting always back to 
him the warmth of his own smile 
and the force of his own quiet af- 
fection for his fellowmen. 

At the aristocratic old Detroit 
Club there is an annual Eddie 
Guest night. Down at the Salva- 
tion Army home there is also an 
Eddie Guest night; among the Ma- 
sons, among the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, among the churches of all 
denominations, there are Eddie 
Guest days and Eddie Guest 
nights. The Governor of the State 
of Michigan proclaims a State- 
wide Eddie Guest day. But not by 
one word or gesture have I ever 
seen him deviate from the simple 
integrity of his character. Always 
just Eddie himself in person! 

We are all born to die, and there 
will come a time when Eddie must 
join that mighty throng toward 
“The undiscovered country from 
whose bourn no traveller re- 
turns.” But Detroit will never be 
quite the same without him. Be- 
cause, in the hospitals of the city, 
in the homes for the aged, in the 
orphan asylums, in the clubs, the 
schools, and the homes of Detroit 
where he makes his daily rounds, 
it will be a long, long time before 
they get over their established 
habit, 40 years old, of asking: 

“Is Eddie here yet?” 


@ As @ special favor to readers of 
"The Rotarian," Eddie Guest wrote the 
verse which appears on the next page. 
It is reproduced just as he set it down 
and corrected it on copy paper. —Eds. 
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Against the change of pasang ycars 


? 
The 
a pling stone and steel decay 


And every cynic voice that jeers 


Urchanged this simple truth will stay: 





He serves God best unto life's snd 





Who plays the neighbor and the friend, 


These things which Rotary believes 





And men and nations strives to teach 
Are not those gosls which skill achievas 


But such as lie in easter reach, 


were 


The world will change its worst for good 


With universal brotherhood. 
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So min¢ not what the cynics cry. 


Pay little heed to wisdan proud, 





Still hofd the Rotary banner high 


And serve the truth and not the crowd, 


Still keep for all mankind to see 
The spirit that is Rotary, 
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What's in Rotarys Comerstone? 


By Edward F. McFaddin 


Vocational Service Member of Rotary’s Aims and 
Objects Committee; Past Director; Hope, Arkansas 


BD cpoxteat as it is, the 


one aspect of Rotary about which 
the public knows the most is the 
one about which Rotarians know 
the least. 

As an unofficial poller of public 
opinion, I never miss a chance to 
ask people —non-Rotarians, | 
mean—what they know - about 
Rotary. The one thing I am al- 
most certain to hear from each 
(though I may also hear much 
more from some) is: “Well, the 
Rotary Club takes in only one 
man from each line of business in 


»o? 


town, doesn’t it’ 


Now please don’t misunder- 
stand. Certainly Rotarians know 
that. The classification principle, 


they concede, is the one unique 
element in Rotary’s composition— 
and he’s a rare Rotarian who 
would change it. But as for com- 
prehending the immense opportu- 
nities in that very uniqueness of 
membership, and as for making 
the most of them—there, I am 
afraid, is where the slack comes. 

Yes, I’m talking Vocational 





Service, talking Rotary’s Second 


Object. “Our Committees are all 
working like horses headin’ for 
home,” a Club President’ will 
write, and then add, “except that 
the fellows on the Vocational Serv- 
ice Committee don’t know exactly 
what they're expected to do. Any 
suggestions?” That condition is 
prevalent enough to explain why 
more than one Rotarian has called 
the Second Object ‘“Rotary’s step- 
child.” 

Now I'll admit that the fog 
spreads wide over the subject of 
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Vocational Service, but I want 
here and now to record with all 
the permanency of ink and paper 
and readers’ memories my deep 
conviction that Vocational Service 
is the cornerstone of Rotary and 
as such is the one identifying 
block in the whole structure. It’s 
the one sphere of service in which 
Rotarians have the most in com- 
mon; the one sphere with the 
greatest potential for social 
achievement. What those unsenti- 
mental social scientists* said back 
in 1933 when American Rotarians 
pitched in to further the objec- 
tives of the National Industrial 
Recovery Administration still 
holds: “Rotarians now have the 
chance to make Vocational Serv- 
ice—leadership in the establish- 
ment of the highest ideals, prin- 
ciples, and practices in each trade, 
leadership in promoting fair deal- 
ing with employees and consum- 
ers—the keystone in their arch of 
service.” 

Cornerstone or keystone—Vo- 
cational Service is the best single 
reason for Rotary’s being. But do 
you like romance? Then let’s pry 
open that cornerstone and see 
what the successive generations of 
Rotarians have put into it. 

On a mild August day in Port- 
land, Oregon, just 29 years ago last 
month, the second annual Conven- 
tion of Rotary Clubs was listening 
to the reading of a paper. My Plat- 
form was its title and Arthur 
Frederick Sheldon, a Chicago Ro- 
tarian, had penned it. “I BE- 
LIEVE,” it began, “That we are 
living in a scientific age. .. . That 
we are living in an age of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. ... That we 
are living in a commercial age and 
that commerce or business is a 
science. .. .” 

And then came a sentence that 
stuck; everyone must have heard 
it: “[I BELIEVE] that the science 
of business is the science of serv- 


* The university group which surveyed 
the Chicago Rotary Club and then wrote 
the book Rotary? 


A historical view of Vocational Service—which many a 
Rotarian regards as the movement’s most vital field. 


ice; he profits most who serves 
best.” 

Those last six words said so 
succinctly what those early Ro- 
tarians had long been trying to say 
that they wrote them into a Ro- 
tary platform as a telling conclu- 
sion. And you know the subse- 
quent career of the phrase as weil 
as I. 

But the roots of Rotary’s busi- 
ness philosophy go much deeper 
than this—back, indeed, to the 
first meetings of the first Club, 
which took place in the offices of 
the various members and at which 
members held forth on the glories 
and infamies in their own lines of 
business. A quiet but not in- 
significant thing “in those days of 
conscienceless scramble,” as Foun- 
der Paul Harris has called them. 

Almost from the start Founder 
Paul wrote and talked about the 
Golden Rule in business—opening 
to debate the question of whether 
the policy of business reciprocity 
in the Club could be reconciled 
with that Rule. And after Rotary’s 
first Convention, back in 1910, he 
appointed a Committee on Busi- 
ness Methods whose function was 
“to study out and make public, 
with the approval of the President, 
modern, progressive, and ethical 
methods and standards of busi- 
ness and professional men in gen- 
eral and Rotarians in particular.” 
Begun then, that study has never 
stopped. 

Urging Rotarians to draft state- 
ments of right principles of con- 
duct for their respective trades or 
professions was one of the first 
things this Committee undertook 
...and Rotary gave the good work 
the spur in 1915 when it adopted 
a Code of Ethics for Businessmen 
of All Lines. Largely as the re- 
sult of Rotarians’ initiative, five 
trade associations adopted craft 
codes in the following year. 

Came World War I and its 
chaotic aftermath, impressing the 
urgent need of improved stand- 
ards of business practice. As its 
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President, Crawford C. McCul- 
lough gave Rotary’s answer, coun- 
selling a long-time program of Vo- 
cational Service and calling upon 
Guy Gundaker, who was later to 
become the international Presi- 
dent, to head the Committee and 
to draw up a concrete program 
which would challenge the initia- 
tive of Rotarians everywhere. The 
result? A concerted “drive” to 
link Rotarians with their craft as- 
sociations and to inspire them to 
leadership in drafting codes. To 
help them, Past President Gun- 
daker authored a masterly pam- 
phlet of instructions on code writ- 
ing which is still virtually the last 
word on the subject. 

But here’s the crux: In the 





years between 1921 and 1933, 
about 200 trade and craft associa- 
tions adopted codes. Almost all of 
them did so because of the efforts 
of Rotarians. 

While all this went on in North 
America, what was happening in 
a Vocational Service way in Ro- 
tary Clubs on other Continents? 
Well, in Europe—and merely be- 
cause the work has since been un- 
done is no reason for ignoring it 
—many a Club plunged into the 
vicious problem of bribery and 
secret commissions and Rotary’s 
work was recognized in the famed 
international economic conference 
of 1927, when Sydney W. Pascall, 
of London, later to become a 
President of Rotary International, 
presented Rotary’s work in this 
matter and also described its con- 
cern for the elevation of standards 
of practice both in business and in 
the professions. Two years later 
a European Economic Advisory 
Committee was set up and did 
such commendable work that a 
similar Committee was appointed 
for North America. 

But let us swing back to the 
latter continent. “Black Tuesday” 
(October 29, 1929) was history 
and depression had hit bottom 
when the Government of the 
United States rallied the people 
under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. Codes—every indus- 
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try was obliged to draft one—and 
Rotarians, as pioneer code writers, 
did yeoman service on that count, 
being urged by their international 
President, John Nelson, to “put in 
them human and spiritual, as well 
as material, values.”” Rotary Clubs 
and Rotarians “did their part” and 
then the picture changed. The 
whole scheme for compulsory co- 
Operation came to an end. Volun- 
tary codes were again the talk, 
and Rotary’s Board of Directors 
for 1935-36 agreed that “the pres- 
ent time offers a_ particularly 
favorable opportunity for Rotar- 
ians to carry on and extend their 
efforts as leaders in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of stand- 
ards of correct practice in busi- 
ness.” 

Thus, once again, Rotarians 
have plunged into the work of 
their trade and professional asso- 
ciations. I estimate, from studies 
of individual Clubs, that more 
than half the Rotarians in the 
United States at least, belong to 
such groups. 

Certainly this work is but one 
avenue open to the Rotarian who 
takes Vocational Service serious- 
ly, and many a Rotarian and Club 
has done fruitful work in business 
surveys, business conferences, 
classification talks, and business 
visits, but in the recommended 
principle of Rotary service, the in- 
dividual Rotarian can serve best 
by setting his own house in strict 
order and then by offering his wis- 
est counsel and sincerest leader- 
ship to his craft. 

But, you ask, what fields are 
open to the Rotarian or Club in- 
spired to drive home some runs 
in Vocational Service? I'll answer 
that by naming some which have 
emerged from Rotary’s long ex- 
perience as being all-inclusive and 
all-challenging—and in sore need 
of the best service of which you 
and I are capable. 

These fields of application are: 
(I) Business Management, and 
(Il) Group Relationships, three of 
them—( 





(a) the buyer-seller rela- 
tionship, (b) the competitor rela- 
tionship, and (c) the employer-em- 
ployee relationship. 

Generalized opportunities? May- 
be—but a little imagination and a 
little sharing of experience with 
other Rotarians will bring to mind 
invaluable, imperative Vocational 
Services which will be well with- 





in reach of any Rotary Club.* 

Past Director Richard H. Wells, 
of Pocatello, Idaho,once toldastory 
that fits here. It describes the kind 
of progress Rotary has made in 
Vocational Service. Like many an 
other boy, voung Dick had to weed 
onions, long rows of them. But 
when the going was hardest Dick 
father would walk ahead about a 
third of the row and there plant 
a flag. “Just weed to the flag, son,” 
he’d say. Dick found that eas) 
Then Father Wells would replant 
the flag another third farther 
Dick would weed up to it again 

Then dad would say to son, 
“Just look where you've come 
from. You've only a little piece to 
go. 

Rotary has come a long way in 
Vocational Service—but it has 
more than “a little piece to go.” 
When the fourth week of Septem 
ber rolls around, Clubs throughout 
the world will observe Vocational 
service Week in Rotary. That will 
be a felicitous time for taking 
stock of the flags they have 
weeded up to and to pace off an 
other length of row to go. 

It may be wise for them to re- 
flect also on this: 
professional men, we are among 


As business and 


the chief beneficiaries of the capi 
talistic system. If we cannot con 
vince society by our deeds that 
that system has a heart and yields 
the most good for the greatest 
number of people, then that sys 
tem and our way of life are 
doomed. 

As a fine Australian Rotarian 
once put it: “Remember, gentle- 
men, if you do not do it your- 
selves, it will be done for you in 
a way unpleasant to you.” 


* Reading references on page 63 list 
program outlines and pamphlets that may 
suggest many possible Vocational Serv 





























Abolish the Cash Discount 


A Debate-of-the-Month on an American Business Practice 


Foreword by 


H. H. HEIMANN 
ee i, ee 
ager of the Na- 
tional Association 


of Credit Men, an 
organization with 
20,000 members. 
He holds a degree 
of LL.B. from St. 
Louis (Mo.) University and is widely 
known as a speaker and a writer in 
the field of business and finance. 
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T... IDEA of granting a cash 


discount spread through Amer- 
ican business in the years after 
the war between the States when, 


because of doubts as to the future 
value of the wartime “green- 
backs,’ businessmen began offer- 


ing inducements in the form of a 
cash discount. The reason was to 
prompt early payment It has 
continued down to this day, long 
after the Civil War “greenback” 
problem passed into limbo. 

As to whether cash discounts 
should exist at all, I leave to the 
reader to answer, after he has 
studied the following articles by 
two credit executives who are 
members of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and whose 
opinions represent well those of 
its 20,000 manufacturing, whole- 
saling, and banking members 
throughout the United States and 
its possessions. 

But as long as cash discounts 
exist, continuous education of 
buyers as to the unfairness of tak- 
ing discounts bevond the discount 
period is one of the fundamental 
tasks of every businessman. 

The building of a sound struc- 
ture of business ethics is the work 
of neither a week nor a year. It 
is virtually everlasting. New peo- 
ple come into business. New 
business situations arise. Markets 
shift from a buyer to a seller 
status. 

I presume the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men will be urg- 
ing credit departments to take ex- 
ception to unearned discounts, un- 
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due requests for allowances, as 
long as we have an organization; 
yet, it is highly essential that we 
do keep repeating this. 

Once again it has come to the 
forefront. The practice is almost 
cyclical. The general trend, how- 
ever, is toward the suppression of 
this type of practice. Every now 
and then, however, it flares up 
anew in certain industries or cer- 
tain trade areas. 

There is no more occasion for 
the taking of unearned discount 
than there is for failure to live up 
to any other terms in a sales con- 
tract. 

Competition in business is not 
sound when it is based on terms of 
sale, and abuse of terms of sale is 
equally to be condemned. 

Unfortunately, buyers who at- 
tempt to take unearned discounts 
do not realize that the cash dis- 
count is one of the factors in fix- 
ing the sale price of merchandise. 
Unearned discounts are merely 
other words for short payment. 


Yes / Says — 
Clarence Beecher 


Pasavs you remember Mark 
Twain's story about the time 
when, as a boy, he saw a cartload 
of melons and found himself 
sorely tempted. He liked melons. 

“T sneaked up to that cart,” he 
related, “and stole a melon. I 
went into the alley to devour it. 
But—I did no sooner set my teeth 
into it than I paused; a strange 
feeling came over me. I came to 
a quick conclusion. Firmly I 
walked up to that cart, replaced 
the melon, and—took a ripe one.” 

Like most boys, Mark Twain 
would not have thought of steal- 
ing money. But a watermelon— 
that was something different. And 
so it is in business. Many firms 
that would never think of chang- 
ing the price of an item on an in- 


voice have little hesitancy in 
changing the terms—taking a 
slice of the melon, as it were. 
For is that not exactly what 
they do when they take a cash 
discount when paying an in- 
voice 30 or 40 days after date, 
even though the terms speci- 
fied are 2 percent 10 days, net 
30? 

Because this unethical—yes, 
and dishonest—practice has 
reached such tremendous pro- 
portions, businessmen are 
finally asking, “Why? Why 
include discount in terms at 
all?” That’s a good question. 

Various ways of enforcing 
discount have been attempted. 
Letter upon letter has been writ- 
ten to the customer appealing to 
his pride and asking for fair play. 
Checks have been returned with 
the curt explanation that the dis- 
count period had expired. Again, 
checks have been accepted with 
the explanation that “in this in- 
stance” an exception was being 
made—but “instances” never 
ceased to recur. For the sake of 
convenience, credit men have ex- 
tended the discount period for 
several additional days—which 
only leads to further concessions. 
Despite any amount of concilia- 
tion on the part of the creditor, 
the practice of taking unearned 
discount—“‘chiselling,” as it is 
commonly termed—persists. In 
this respect, “discountitis” is no 
different from any other malady. 
The cure will never be complete 
until the cause is removed. All 
other means having failed, what 
remains but to remove discount 
from terms entirely? 

And why not? Does discount 
serve a useful purpose any longer? 
Let’s look at its history. In its 
inception during the Reconstruc- 
tion period after the Civil War, 
the cash discount may have been 
justified. Those were trying days. 
Notes and trade acceptances. then 
used extensively as a basis of 
credit, could be paid in Govern- 
ment currency. Much of this cur- 
rency consisted of the greenbacks 
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—‘“‘war money’’—with which the 
country had been flooded to carry 
on the war. Therefore other, more 
secure forms of money were at a 
premium. 

At the same time, new indus- 
tries were developing. Merchants 
and manufacturers alike were en- 
deavoring to operate with none too 
much capital at their disposal. 
The limited banking facilities 
could do little to improve this 
economic situation, so it was up to 
the seller to finance many of the 
new merchants, allowing them 
terms up to six months. Under 
such conditions it was only nat- 
ural for the seller to offer substan- 
tial discounts for cash and early 
payment, in order to get the most 
work out of his money. 

gut what a span has_ been 
crossed since then! How difficult 
it would be to go back to condi- 
tions and methods of that day. 
Gone is the old-fashioned drum- 
mer who paid his annual visit to 
sell Zeke Smith’s Emporium a 
12-month supply of merchandise 
and race over by horse and buggy 
to Salem Corners and back to 
Jackson Junction in time to catch 
Thursday night’s 6:15 train east. 

With improved transportation 
has come modern production 
methods, overnight deliveries, 
overnight clearance of checks and 
drafts via airmail. Credits must 
be passed in short order. Money 
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is available today at our banks 
anywhere from 212 to 4 percent 
interest, and call money as low as 
1 percent a year. Yet the com- 
mon cash-discount terms of 2 per- 
cent 10 days, net 30 days, figure 
as much as 72 percent interest a 
year! Does not this in itself brand 
the cash discount as economically 
unsound 

Considering the general disre- 
spect in which discount terms are 
held, the fact that the cash dis- 
count has outlived its usefulness, 
and that it is now economically 
unsound because of the high rate 
of interest it represents, why do 
we not eliminate these evils by dis- 


» 


pensing with the cash discount? 

The disadvantages of the cash 
discount have too long imposed 
themselves on business to require 
an elaboration. It is costly to 
seller and buyer alike, as is always 
“something for nothing.” Ob- 
viously, the nominal net profits 
being reported by business houses 
today make it self-evident that 
the equivalent of 72 percent an- 
nual interest cannot be extended 
to a customer unless it is included 
in the selling price of the com- 
modity. Therefore the price is 
“loaded” to cover the cost of of- 
fering the discount, and the buyer 
is obliged to pay for the “privi- 
lege” of discount whether he takes 
it or not. He feels he is entitled 
to the additional time, inasmuch 
as he is paying for it anyway. 

The result? Excessive delin- 
quency! Thus discount, instead 
of fulfilling its original purpose of 
inducing prompt payment, fre- 
quently does just the opposite. 
The very expression “2 percent 
10 days, net 30” is psychologically 
negative. It fosters delinquency 
by suggesting that if the bill is not 
paid within 10 days, 30 days will 
do just as well. Net terms, on the 
other hand, are positive and sug- 
gest no alternative. 

Not only does the cash discount 
often fail to bring about early pay- 
ment, but it also burdens the 
seller with undesirable corre- 
spondence about unearned dis- 
count, which, in addition to being 
an expense and a nuisance, some- 
times brings about an even more 
serious consequence—the loss of 
goodwill. Why should business 
jeopardize this most valuable asset 
when net terms will eliminate one 
of the most frequent causes of ill 


feeling on the part of the cus- 


tomer? Buyers develop confidence 
in their suppliers when they are 
sure that the same price without 
exception applies to all. The cash 


discount is inconsistent with the 


modern business trend of fair play 


to all, because it ji too close 
associated with concession 

The salesman, too, come nto 
his own with net tern No 
longer need he spend time hag 
gling over allowances and di 


counts No longer need he be 
bothered with customers’ calls to 
straighten out unearned discount 
deductions Instead, he can de 
vote his whole time to selling of 
merchandise, quality, and service 
The elimination of the cash dis 
count would break a vicious cil 
cle: of discounts that foster bitter 
competition, which in turn lead 
to even more excessive discount 
But often it is not competition it 
self, but the fear of competition 
that leads firms to make allow 
ances that would never be sanc 
tioned otherwise. And it is not 
competition itself, but only the 
fear of it, that prevents firms from 
throwing discount to the wind 
and enjoying the benefits of net 
terms. For if business leaders 


once realized that a cash discount 


Clarence Beecher 


—Credit manager of Autopoint Com- 
pany. A graduate of the Chicago 
Kent College of Law, he is a member 
of the Illinois bar and the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men, has con- 
tributed to commercial publications. 





usually has little actual bearing 
on a competitive situation, this 
business anachronism would soon 
be relegated to the past. 
Sut even highly competitive 
conditions do not preclude the 
99 
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elimination of the cash discount in 
favor of net terms. Many firms 
have successfully maintained net 
terms even when their competi- 
tors were offering cash discounts 
I have in mind particularly a large 
manufacturer of business ma- 
chines who for years has sold on 
a strictly net basis, meeting com- 
petition on quality and service 
alone. Under no circumstances 
would this manufacturer return 
to the obsolete cash-discount prac- 
tice of yesterday with all its at 
tendant evils. 

The experience of my own firm 
is similar. When we changed oul! 
terms four years ago from 2 per- 
cent 10 days, net 30, it was. not 
with the thought of solving the 
discount problems that confronted 
us. Costs were rising and it looked 
as if we would have to make a 
corresponding adjustment in out 
selling prices. A survey of oul 
costs showed that the discount we 
were allowing was not being off- 
set by the discount we were earn 
ing. Many of the firms from whom 
we bought our raw materials sold 
us on a net basis—some as low as 
net ten days. This cost analysis 
showed us that there was no ac- 
tual basis for our allowing a cash 
discount; it had simply been a 
part of our terms for so long that 
no one had ever questioned it. 
Accordingly, our customers were 
notified that our terms would be 
strictly net 30 days. 

Naturally, we were a little ap- 
prehensive as to how the new 
terms would be received, and we 
were pleasantly surprised to find 
that for the most part they were 
well observed. There were no re- 
percussions. True, during the first 
few months some of our old cus- 
tomers overlooked the change, 
but when we returned their 
checks from which deductions had 
been made, they made prompt ad- 
justment. In addition, we no 
longer need be concerned about 
offending our customers or losing 
their goodwill as a result of trying 
to collect unwarranted discounts. 
When no discount is offered in the 
terms, the customer has no occa- 
sion to make a discount deduction 
Now, when a discount is inad- 
vertently deducted, an explana- 
tion that terms are net suffices. 

We have found also that there 
has been no material slowing up 
in the payment of accounts. Good- 


will has been strengthened, for 
customers are well satisfied when 
they know they are all being 
treated alike. And from the 
salesmen—who might reasonably 
be expected to object—comes 
nothing but favorable comment. 
They find the going easier upon 
explaining once and for all that 
terms are strictly net. What is 
more, we are happy to be able to 
say that so far we have yet to 
learn of a sale lost because of 
our not offering 2 cash discount. 
Thus, by eliminating the cash 
discount, we not only avoided a 
general increase in our selling 
prices, but also permanently elim- 
inated all the unwholesome se- 
quences that follow in its wake. | 
believe that by coéperative effort 
other firms can do the same, and 
that they will find the benefits of 
net terms as worth while as we 
have found them. By working to- 
gether in groups, either in asso- 
ciations within allied industries or 
in horizontal groups like Rotary, 
we can rid ourselves of this busi- 
ness relic of Civil War days that is 
not only economically unsound, 
but also unfair to all concerned. 


William G. Betsch 


—Assistant vice-president of William 
Iselin & Company, a leading old- 
line factor. For’ 30 years he has 
been in close contact with all 
branches of the textile industry, and 
is a member of the board of the 
New York Credit Men's Association. 


Te PRACTICE of granting 
cash discounts is a dynamic force 
in modern American business. It 
speeds the rate of collections and 
lessens the cost of making them. It 
hastens turnover of both inven- 





tory and capital. It increases ef- 
ficiency and rewards the able busi- 
nessman. The discount is not a 
primary factor in price competi- 
tion, but it is a powerful sales 
stimulant thoroughly in tune with 
present-day methods of mass 
production. 

Beyond all these technical con- 
siderations is the fact that the 
cash discount appeals to a funda- 
mental trait in human nature: the 
competitive urge, the desire to get 
ahead, to win the race. The dis- 
count offers a reward for achieve- 
ment; it makes it worth while to 
work a little harder and plan a lit- 
tle more carefully. As a matter of 
simple commonsense, nobody is 
going to pay a bill before he has 
to. Offer the average man some- 
thing extra for paying a little more 
quickly and he'll use every effort 
to get that something extra. The 
bonus, the cash discount — in 
short, the “something extra’’—has 
a powerful appeal. 

In the days of barter, before 
money was invented, the trader 
who threw in a string of beads to 
bind the bargain generally got 
along better than the trader who 
didn’t. Not so long ago, when a 
man’s business ability was often 
gauged by his skill in swapping 
horses, the most successful horse 
trader was the man who offered a 
halter or a couple of dollars’ hard 
cash to boot. In modern times this 
something extra takes the form of 
a cash discount. Business meth- 
ods have changed, but human 
nature remains just about where it 
was many thousand years ago. 

Vital to intelligent discussion of 
the cash discount is clear under- 
standing of the fact that the dis- 
count has a place only in those in- 
dustries that grant long terms. 
When terms are short, the cash 
discount can properly be elimi- 
nated, for such a transaction is 
practically a cash sale. There is 
no point in offering a discount to 
induce prompter payment on a bill 
that is due within a month. 

In textiles, on the other hand, 
a good example of an industry 
where the purchaser must have 
time in which to process and sell 
his goods, terms are necessary. 
Sixty, 90, and 120 days are granted 
as a common practice. The cash 
discount is the only practical way 
to shorten this period and still to 
retain [Continued on page 56] 
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SPORTSMEN, here is a game! In- 
digenous to Australia, where it was 
introduced in 1858, it demands 
abilities not unlike those possessed by 
the kangaroo. Energetic leaping and 
running are requisites. This football, 
notes Author McBrien, subtly reflects 
the individualism of the Australian. 
. . . With the return of peacetime 
activities, it is hoped that the 
sport will catch on in other lands 
as well, thus making possible an in- 
tercountry competition.—The Editors. 


A... KINDS of football — the 
kind played in America and the 
soccer and rugby of the Old World 
—are known to Australia. But 
Australia has developed a variety 
of the sport all its own, and people 
who have compared it with others 
declare it is equal if not superior 
to them in all that makes a game 
good to watch and to play. Some 
day, we hope, it will become inter- 
national. America is interested, 
and when times are better, a tour 
of the States will probably be 
made by two Australian teams. 

No other sport is more expres- 
sive of Australian characteristics, 
it has been said. One famous an- 
thropologist, perhaps making an 
unconscious comparison with the 
kangaroo, declared that the Aus- 
tralian footballer has put himself 
millions of years ahead of other 
forms of life by proving that he 
can leap two or three feet in the 
air, catch a fast-moving object on 
his fingertips, fight off opposition, 
and at the same time preserve his 
balance. 

The very playing field is expres- 


Football 


By L. H. McBrien 














in ‘Down-Under Land 


Rotarian; Secretary, Australian National Football Council (Victorian Section) 


sive of Australia’s open spaces, for 
it is the largest of all codes of foot- 
ball. The game gives opportunity 
for freedom of movement and puts 
a premium on self-reliance. Aus- 
tralian independence and impa- 
tience with strict discipline are 
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reflected in the absence of ham- 
pering rules, such as those that 
prevent rugby players from pass- 
ing “off side’ and make him 
halt his game every minute for 
“secrums,” and stop the soccer 
player from touching the ball with 


his hands. In Australian football, 
individual meets individual and 
wins or loses on his own skill, 
strength, and intelligence. But 
withal, there is a fine sense of co- 
6peration and organized effort. 
The first set of rules for Aus- 
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elimination of the cash discount in 
favor of net terms. Many firms 
have successfully maintained net 
terms even when their competi- 
tors were offering cash discounts 


I have in mind particularly a large 


manufacturer of business ma 
chines who for years has sold on 
a strictly net basis, meeting com 
petition on quality and service 
alone. Under no circumstances 
would this manufacturer return 
to the obsolete cash-discount prac 
tice of yesterday with all its at 
tendant evils 

The experience of my own firm 
is similar. When we changed ou! 
terms four years ago from 2 per- 
cent 10 days, net 30, it was not 
with the thought of solving the 
discount problems that confronted 
us. Costs were rising and it looked 
as if we would have to make a 
corresponding adjustment in out 
selling prices. A survey of oul 
costs showed that the discount we 
were allowing was not being off- 
set by the discount we were earn- 
ing. Many of the firms from whom 
we bought our raw materials sold 
us on a net basis—some as low as 
net ten days. This cost analysis 
showed us that there was no ac- 
tual basis for our allowing a cash 
discount; it had simply been a 
part of our terms for so long that 
no one had ever questioned it 
Accordingly, our customers were 
notified that our terms would be 
strictly net 30 days. 

Naturally, we were a little ap- 
prehensive as to how the new 
terms would be received, and we 
were pleasantly surprised to find 
that for the most part they were 
well observed. There were no re- 
percussions. True, during the first 
few months some of our old cus- 
tomers overlooked the change, 
but when we returned their 
checks from which deductions had 
been made, they made prompt ad- 
justment. In addition, we no 
longer need be concerned about 
offending our customers or losing 
their goodwill as a result of trying 
to collect unwarranted discounts. 
When no discount is offered in the 
terms, the customer has no occa- 
sion to make a discount deduction 
Now, when a discount is inad- 
vertently deducted, an explana- 
tion that terms are net suffices 

We have found also that there 
has been no material slowing up 
in the payment of accounts. Good- 


will has been strengthened, for 
customers are well satisfied when 
they know they are all being 
treated alike. And from the 
salesmen—who might reasonably 
be expected to object—-comes 
nothing but favorable comment. 
They find the going easier upon 
explaining once and for all that 
terms are strictly net. What is 
more, we are happy to be able to 
say that so far we have yet to 
learn of a sale lost because of 
oul not offering 2 cash discount. 
Thus, by eliminating the cash 
discount, we not only avoided a 
general increase in our selling 
prices, but also permanently elim- 
inated all the unwholesome se- 
quences that follow in its wake. I 
believe that by codperative effort 
other firms can do the same, and 
that they will find the benefits of 
net terms as worth while as we 
have found them. By working to- 
gether in groups, either in asso- 
ciations within allied industries or 
in horizontal groups like Rotary, 
we can rid ourselves of this busi- 
ness relic of Civil War days that is 
not only economically unsound, 
but also unfair to all concerned. 


William G. Betsch 


—Assistant vice-president of William 
Iselin & Company, a leading old- 
line factor. For’ 30 years he has 
been in close contact with all 
branches of the textile industry, and 
is a member of the board of the 
New York Credit Men's Association. 


T.. PRACTICE of granting 
cash discounts is a dynamic force 
in modern American business. It 
speeds the rate of collections and 
lessens the cost of making them. It 
hastens turnover of both inven- 





tory and capital. It increases ef- 
ficiency and rewards the able busi- 
nessman. The discount is not a 
primary factor in price competi- 
tion, but it is a powerful sales 
stimulant thoroughly in tune with 
present-day methods of mass 
production. 

Beyond all these technical con- 
siderations is the fact that the 
cash discount appeals to a funda- 
mental trait in human nature: the 
competitive urge, the desire to get 
ahead, to win the race. The dis- 
count offers a reward for achieve- 
ment; it makes it worth while to 
work a little harder and plan a lit- 
tle more carefully. As a matter of 
simple commonsense, nobody is 
going to pay a bill before he has 
to. Offer the average man some- 
thing extra for paying a little more 
quickly and he’ll use every effort 
to get that something extra. The 
bonus, the cash discount — in 
short, the “something extra”—has 
a powerful appeal. 

In the days of barter, before 
money was invented, the trader 
who threw in a string of beads to 
bind the bargain generally got 
along better than the trader who 
didn’t. Not so long ago, when a 
man’s business ability was often 
gauged by his skill in swapping 
horses, the most successful horse 
trader was the man who offered a 
halter or a couple of dollars’ hard 
cash to boot. In modern times this 
something extra takes the form of 
a cash discount. Business meth- 
ods have changed, but human 
nature remains just about where it 
was many thousand years ago. 

Vital to intelligent discussion of 
the cash discount is clear under- 
standing of the fact that the dis- 
count has a place only in those in- 
dustries that grant long terms. 
When terms are short, the cash 
discount can properly be elimi- 
nated, for such a transaction is 
practically a cash sale. There is 
no point in offering a discount to 
induce prompter payment on a bill 
that is due within a month. 

In textiles, on the other hand, 
a good example of an industry 
where the purchaser must have 
time in which to process and sell 
his goods, terms are necessary. 
Sixty, 90, and 120 days are granted 
as a common practice. The cash 
discount is the only practical way 
to shorten this period and still to 
retain [Continued on page 56] 
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SPORTSMEN, here is a game! In- 
digenous to Australia, where it was 
introduced in 1858, it demands 
abilities not unlike those possessed by 
the kangaroo. Energetic leaping and 
running are requisites. This football, 
notes Author McBrien, subtly reflects 
the individualism of the Australian. 
. . . With the return of peacetime 
activities, it is hoped that the 
sport will catch on in other lands 
as well, thus making possible an in- 
tercountry competition.—The Editors. 


A. KINDS of football — the 
kind played in America and the 
soccer and rugby of the Old World 
—are known to Australia. But 
Australia has developed a variety 
of the sport all its own, and people 
who have compared it with others 
declare it is equal if not superior 
to them in all that makes a game 
good to watch and to play. Some 
day, we hope, it will become inter- 
national. America is interested, 
and when times are better, a tour 
of the States will probably be 
made by two Australian teams. 

No other sport is more expres- 
sive of Australian characteristics, 
it has been said. One famous an- 
thropologist, perhaps making an 
unconscious comparison with the 
kangaroo, declared that the Aus- 
tralian footballer has put himself 
millions of years ahead of other 
forms of life by proving that he 
can leap two or three feet in the 
air, catch a fast-moving object on 
his fingertips, fight off opposition, 
and at the same time preserve his 
balance. 

The very playing field is expres- 


Footkall in ‘Down 


By L. H. McBrien 
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Rotarian; Secretary, Australian National Football Council (Victorian Section) 


sive of Australia’s open spaces, for 
it is the largest of all codes of foot- 
ball. The game gives opportunity 
for freedom of movement and puts 
a premium on self-reliance. Aus- 
tralian independence and impa- 
tience with strict discipline are 
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reflected in the absence of ham- 
pering rules, such as those that 
prevent rugby players from pass- 
ing “off side’ and make him 
halt his game every minute for 
“scrums,” and stop the soccer 
player from touching the ball with 


-—Under Land 


his hands. In Australian football, 
individual meets individual and 
wins or loses on his own skill, 
strength, and intelligence. But 
withal, there is a fine sense of co- 
6peration and organized effort. 
The first set of rules for Aus- 
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tralian football was drawn up in 
1858. A few years later games at- 
tracted attendances of 10,000 spec- 
tators. The 1938 season closed 
after smashing all records — ap- 
proximately 70,000 registered 
players in Victoria alone and an 
average of 100,000 spectators at 
the six metropolitan games each 
round—and so the game goes on 

The game is played with a ball 
similar to that used in America 
Kighteen players constitute a 
team. The ball may be passed by 
holding it in one hand and punch- 
ing it with the other. In all cases 
it must be kicked. 

The arena is oval shaped, not 
more than 200 yards by 150 yards 
The 100 playing minutes are taken 
in four quarters of 25 minutes 
each, with intervals of five min- 
utes between the first and second 
quarters, 15 minutes between the 
second and third, and five minutes 
between the third and fourth 
Umpires are: “central,” who has 
complete charge; two “bounda 
ries” to throw in immediately the 
ball goes out of bounds; and two 
“goal umpires” to signal and re- 
cord goals and “behinds.” <A goal 
is worth six points and is obtained 
when the ball is kicked through 
the goal posts without being 
touched by an opposing player. A 
“behind” is worth one point and 
is obtained when the ball is kicked 
through the posts on either side 
of the goal. The scores are re- 
corded, for example: six goals, 
four behinds—40 points. 

The ball is bounced in the cen- 
ter by the central umpire to com- 
mence the game and after each 
time a goal is scored. It is kicked 
off from the goal base each time a 
behind is scored. A player who 
catches the ball from a teammate’s 
kick is said to have “marked it” 
and is entitled to a “free kick” 
(i. e., without any player being 
allowed to remain within ten 
yards whilst he has his kick) 
“Free kicks” with the same ad- 
vantage are awarded to players 
whose opponents infringe the 
rules 

A player can run with the ball 
provided he bounces it at least 
once in every ten yards, and eithe! 
hand passes or kicks it when held 
by an opponent. The ball is kicked 
on the run by “drop” kicks (i. e., 
dropping the ball to the ground 
and training the foot to meet the 


ball at the moment of impact). 
The average length of kick by this 
means is approximately 65 yards 
The punt kick is similar to that 
used in America. Players here 
cover approximately 60 to 70 
yards. The “place kick” is a fea- 
ture and records up to 86 yards 
and one foot have been estab 
lished. Unlike America and rugby 
a club mate does not hold the ball. 
It is played on the ground some- 
thing like a tee shot in golf. 
Players are not professional ex- 





cepting in a few cases where 
appointments are accepted as 
coaches. Up to £3 ($12) a week 
is, however, paid to players for ex- 
penses to cover loss of time for 
training two evenings a week, 
travelling, and meals. Profits go 
to propaganda work and ground 
improvements. Charity and hos- 
pitals also receive generous dona- 
tions. Club-membership tickets 
cost 8/6 (approximately $2 in 
American currency, present ex- 
change) for the whole season—or 
about 5d. (approximately 50 
cents) a match. 


= game has both social and 
psychological value. It does much 
to stimulate civic pride, bringing 
a healthy municipal rivalry; and, 
as an emotional safety valve, it 
has tonic properties. Young peo- 
ple must have some outlet for 
their nervous energy. In other 
parts of the world the outlet is 
politics; here in Australia it is 
sport. The Saturday afternoon 
crowds streaming from the foot- 





ball ground have rid themselves 
of an excess of high spirits. Their 
football is an emotional purge as 
well as a recreation. 

Perhaps it is because this game 
is indigenous to Australia that it 
has caught on so. It is now a na- 
tional institution among us Aus- 
tralians, and there is every reason 
it will so continue as long as it is 
played with skill and adjudged by 
the highest standards of sports- 
manship. In the Australian 
States where it is most popular, it 


holds more interest than any other 
game does in any other part of the 
world. Few games anywhere 
draw 96,000 people, but the Grand 
Final once did — approximately 
one of every 12 of Melbourne’s 
population! 

There is, I believe, something 
analogous in the rapid growth of 
the Australidn nation to the ex- 
traordinary progress made by the 
Australian game of football. The 
game apounds in incident and 
vigor, and although it is strenuous 
to a degree, it is necessary for 
strength to be used with such con- 
trol and skill that that form of 
power known as brute strength is 
of very little value. The history of 
Australia reveals that this coun- 
try has been developed by those 
courageous pioneers who blended 
a serious outlook with the joyous- 
ness of abandon, when the time 
called for all or nothing; and in 
this game of ours there is no per- 
manent place for a player lacking 
in physical or moral courage. 

Many of our leaders in Church 
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and State, many of those who 
have made their mark in the va- 
rious professions, and those who 
can lay claim to be “men of af- 
fairs” in the commercial world ad- 
mit the benefits derived from an 
active participation in the sport 
in their younger days. There is 
no doubt the game helped to de- 
velop those admirable qualities 
which have brought them fame 
and they certainly would never 
forego the happy and cherished 
memories of their athletic achieve- 
ments. 

Football is hope- 
less as a career, but 
as a tonic it is in- 
valuable. No ordi- 
nary man can hope 
to succeed who does 
not exercise his 
body in moderation, 
but the danger to 
the athlete lies in 
the belief that in 
kicking a goal he 
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KICK, PASS, OR RUN—this Australian foot- 
baller (above left) is all set to do it 
quickly. He has 17 teammates who will 
help him move down the field. The play 
started when the ball was bounced in the 
white circle, but the alert umpire (in 
white trunks and shirt) is stopping play 
because of an infraction of the rules... . 
The game is played on an oval-shaped field 
(above) measuring 200 yards in length 
—twice that of an American-football field. 


GREAT CROWDS of fans—at times totalling 
90,000—watch Australian footballers in ac- 
tion. One estimate places one million dol- 
lars as the amount spent in the State of 
Victoria alone each Winter on the sport. 
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has won the game of life. His ob- 
ject is not to be fit for work, but 
to be superfit for play. The object 
surely is to progress in our sport 
without sacrificing time which 
might be better spent on serious 
pursuits, without developing a 
distorted view of a sporting repu- 
tation, and without looking at our 
game through the wrong end of 
the telescope. 

Participation in games results 
in meeting many people, making 
many friends, and in developing 
a breeziness of outlook and a ro- 
bustness of soul which make a 
man acceptable to his friends. If 
an athlete has his ups and downs 
in his sport, it will breed philos- 
ophy and help his judgment—the 
pillar of success. But if a young 
man’s natural aptitude for games 
be strictly squashed, what other 
qualities may not be dwarfed and 
stayed in the process? 

An athletic career is the founda 
tion of health, and if properly con- 
trolled will help to develop self- 
reliance, self-control, poise, and, 
above all, character. No game 

can develop those qualities 
more than football. 

The value of sport as a 
national asset, giving a 

special interest to the 
people and contribut- 
ing to their content- 
ment and well-be- 
ing, is now recog- 
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many peoples have 
followed the Brit- 
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ish, and have reached an athletic 
prowess at least as high as that of 
their preceptors. Representation 
at national games is favored as 
an encouragement to the good re 
lationship which promotes na 
tional understanding and peace 
Ambassadors of peace are needed 
and it may be trusted that in this 
respect, as well as in the arena 


athletes play their part well 


Rr ycicar, education is becom 


ing of increasing importance as an 
educational activity Athletic 
sports, however, not only form the 
most important part of physical 
education, but also have a ver 
great moral and spiritual value 
Their character-forming effect 
particularly noticeable in the tean 
spirit developed, cannot but hay 
a most beneficial influence on the 
quality of our citizenship 

Ever since some reckless yout 
picked up the ball during the fa 
mous match at Rugby School, 
threw custom to the winds, and 
scampered down the field, there 
by introducing a distinctive fea 
ture to the game, football has had 
an appeal for an empire of men 
who play hard. But nowhere in 
the world, perhaps, has the flight 
of a ball aroused the imagination 
of a people more than in Australia 
It was typical of a new land that 
it should evolve a game peculiat 
to itself. And it was equally typi- 
cal that it should so perfect that 
game that its excellences should 
invest it with a fire to be found 
nowhere else. 
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Dad & Son, Not Incorporated 


The firm’s business is not shoes or sealing wax, but 
building assets for the ‘junior partner’ when at college. 


By Wendell Knowles 


NEW KIND of partne! hip is 
springing up these days between Dad 
and Son Its purpose is to put Son 
through college by earning / own way 
he have a real _ proble ! they 
tac le it the wa Dad tac é il DuSs!I 
ne problem: b the foreloc ch 
l to i vhile So an 
chool 

One fine suppertime it come } Be 
tween bites of meat and. potatoe Son 
has remarked that Richard Gotrox, who 
lives on the other side of the cks, 
has made Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard, 
or wa it Tulane? His tone causes 
lother to give a quick look Dad, 
ihen she goes to the kitchen 

“Son,” savs Dad, ‘‘you'd like to go to 
college, too?” 

“Sure, Dad, but I know 

At midnight they are still at it, talk 
ing as this dad and this son never talked 
before. Facing facts stocks that “took 
the count” in 1929 the overdue mort- 
guge on the house Sister’s operation 

a slim salary discouraging word 

from colleges and universities abcut 
scholarships and part-time jobs 

“But,” savs Dad, eving Son through a 
puff of pipe smoke, “you want to go 
and there are some jobs I'll he p you 
get one of them! We'll start our cam- 
paign tomorrow. We'll find a Saturday 
job for you in some store clerking l've 


a hunch that the college bov with ex- 


perience stands a better chance of get- 
ting part-time work than the one who 
hasn't.” 

And that’s the way the partnership, 
Dad & Son, Not Incorporated, begins. A 
bit cold-blooded? Yes \ second-best 
wav of going to college? Certainly. But 
while educators are discussing the de- 
sirability of earning one’s way through 


college,* many a dad and son are solvy- 
ing the son’s college problem by just 
that method—while he is still in high 
school! 

Maybe it was easy to earn your way 
through college in your day, Mr. Rotar- 
ian. It isn’t so now. “Competition for 
part-time work at the University of Cali- 
fornia is terrific,” says Vera Christie, 
manager of the bureau of occupations 
at the University of California. That's 
typical. 

Out of 7,000 students at the University 
of lowa, approximately 4,000 applied for 
student aid; the employment agency 
placed but 2,500. Of 706 boys registered 
in the men students’ employment bureau 


*See debate Work Your Way Through 


College?, August, 1940, RoTARIAN 


of the University of Kansas, 369 were 
placed. At the University of Texas, but 
288 of 1,483 applicants got permanent 
jobs (jobs that lasted from a month to 
a school year) Columbia University 
placed 2.362 of 6.369 in steady jobs. 


It’s competition that makes the going 





J. S. HANSON taught his son to cut meat—ability he used later in a college hospital kitchen. 


tough for any son strictly on his own. 
If his dad has helped him get a job be- 
fore college, it isn’t nearly so bad. Just 
knowing he has a “partner” helps. 

The high-school job doesn’t have to 
be a paying one. Dale Weeks’. wasn’t. 
His father helped him become an “ap- 
prentice” in the public library at In- 
dianola, Iowa, one Simmer. He learned 
how to catalog and index, even got some 
experience at the loan desk. It helped 
him obtain work in the University of 
Iowa library—work that lasted through 
ali four years of college. 

Charles Shields got his start before 
college as the delivery-truck driver for 
a small floral company in Kansas City, 
Missouri. During a rush season the 
company needed extra “corsage boys.” 
Charles became one. At the University 
of Kansas this experience got him a job 
in a floral company making corsages. 


Many experience-before-college part 
nerships are between mother and daug! 
ter, sometimes a sort of family coépe 
ative Dorothy Barekman, of Salina 
Kansas, talked the whole question ove 
with her family. They agreed that since 


she liked stenographic work, she should 








take typing and shorthand in high 
school and practice at home. When she 
entered Kansas Wesleyan, she became 
secretary to the dean of women. 

Several fields are open to the experi- 
enced girl who wishes to earn part of 
her college expenses, such as clerking 
or working in private homes for board 
or room. Mary Louise Winslow found 
one. Because she had experience in a 
jewelry store in her home town, she 
could show a prospective employer at 
Iowa City that she knew jewelry and 
watches. She got the job. 

Whether girl or boy, most college stu- 
dents with good jobs have followed this 
“experience cycle” plan of _ action. 
Charles Anderson, for example. He 
drew his first pay check as clerk in a 
department store while studying at the 
University of Iowa. Experience gained 
in his home town of Maquoketa, Iowa, 
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id started him off. Work in a funeral 
ome in his Oregon home town got 
jolph Guyer a similar job in a funeral 
yme when he enrolled at Pasadena, 
alifornia, Junior College. 
Often it’s only a board or a room job 
1at students get, but board and room 
‘e the principal items in a collegian’s 
nonthly expense account. At Massa- 
husetts State, Everet Roberts fitted into 
cafeteria job because he had once 
aited on tables. One hundred and ten 
aiters were placed by the University 
Texas last year, for example, with 
ital earnings amounting to $8,825.17. 
Some sons are fortunate in having 
ads with businesses of their own in 
vhich sons may fit themselves for col 
lege jobs. J. S. Hanson taught his son, 


Gordon, how to cut meat in the family 


They charge you for everything you 
burn, so if you aren’t good, you will owe 
the company at the end of the day. 

“We have fellows here,” she went on, 
“who are experienced plumbers, elec- 
tricians, cooks, painters, bricklayers, 
singers, musicians (some of those in the 
dance bands get as high as $200 a semes- 
ter), photographers, salesmen (particu- 
larly shoe salesmen)—almost every- 
thing One—a magician—gets $10 a 
night.” 

At the University of Nebraska, Em- 
ployment Director J. D. Epp talks in the 
Same vein. “Businessmen won't take a 
student readily if he doesn’t have ex- 


perience,” he points out. “You can see 
why, too. A manager of a shoe store 
wants his customers satisfied If a 


clerk sells a shoe that doesn't fit, the 
customer isn’t likely to come back. 
“Tell those high-school students to get 
a little experience at a local store or 
some place, at least enough so they can 


meet the public. They shouldn’t turn 









































can you type 40 words a minute 
neatly and accurately?” 

J. H. Randolph Feltus, of Tulane 
University, in Louisiana, reports 
that “the boy or girl who can 





butcher shop at Thompson, Iowa. Later 
Gordon became a meat cutter in a uni- 
versity hospital kitchen. Leo Bollman 
got a job in a college-town dairy be- 
cause he knew how to bottle and deliver 
milk and to make butter. 

Employers of part-time help are like 
any other employers. They want their 
work done well. That means experience. 

“All the business firms want experi- 
enced students,” Mrs. Frank Parker, of- 
fice secretary of the men students’ em- 
ployment bureau at the University of 
Kansas, told me. “Soda fountains will 
call up here and want a man who can 
carry five glasses in one hand. It cer- 
tainly takes experience to do that! 

“Even to get a job as a presser in a 
clothes-cleaning establishment here in 
Lawrence you need experience. In fact, 
you have to try out before you can get 
a job, and show them that you are fast. 
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LIBRARY training—arranged by Dad Weeks (above)—-served Son Dale well at college (right) 


down an opportunity to do that, even 
if it is only for a month or a Summer.” 

Marks Alexander, secretary of the 
student employment board of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, counsels, “Do any- 
thing to get some experience in sales 
work before coming to school.” 

Mary A. Wegener, assistant secretary 
of appointments at Columbia University, 
believes “special skills such as ability 
to use a typewriter competently, and 
drive a car, are likely to be of perma- 
nent value. Camp experience and life- 
guard training are especially good for 
Summer jobs.” 

Arno Nowotny, director of the student 
employment bureau a‘ the University of 
Texas, seconds that. He particularizes: 
“Learn something about the correct way 
to wait on table, the best way to wash 
dishes, to wash windows, how to take 
care of children. If you are a typist, 





type and, better still, can also take 
shorthand dictation is almost as 
sured a job within the University 
itself and is also eligible for many out 
side positions. Believe me, this type of 
qualification is rare among college stu 
dents.” He also says that “the student 
with actual newspaper experience is 
very likely to get a job in the college 
publicity office or as campus correspond 
ent fora newspaper.” 

Even hobbies can sometimes be made 
to grow into jobs There’s Bob Salis 
bury, of Kansas City, Missouri, Junior 
College, who had played with photog 
raphy since he was a tyke. It got him 
a job developing pictures for a company 
that runs a “one-day-service” for films 
brought to drugstores. John Voelker’s 
hobby was trapping. He brought his 
traps along when he entered Ohio 
Wesleyan University and is catching 
muskrats along the Olentangy to help 
pay his expenses. 


Even a smattering of experience is 
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better than none. Betty Jane evsen, 
of Coe College, lowa, had chor ( 
under an unusuall fine in { ! 
high school. Now e is a paid 
Oloist In the college town bs 
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cents, while in the East it 1 col eI 
ably nignet! to correspond to the el 
living cost Job that require pecla 
experience and tral ng pay more ortel 
as much as 75 cent 
But the more hou! the student put 
in, the more mone he gets. of courst 
but the :tnore time he takes from 
tudies 
Since there is such serious competi 


tion for jobs at all colleges, employment 





DOLLARS for college expenses often stem 
from one’s early training. Mary Louise Wins- 
low sold jewelry while at lowa University 


directors are cautioning students against 
starting college “on a shoestring 

Marks Alexander, of the University of 
rennessee, is parti ularly empnatk 
about this “Accumulate enough money 
to assure one of being able to stay in 
chool long enough to secure employ 


ment.” Arno Nowotny, University of 
‘exas student employment director, 
ts that the student entering col 
lege should have $150 to $200 available 
for the first semester, while 
mum figure recommended by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas is $125 

Such a “nest egg” gives the student 
time to make adjustments. If he is un 
able to make rapid adjustments in a 
) 


strange environment, he should not 
work at all the first semester. He will 
f 
those in high school 


nd college courses are harder than 
Whatever finan 


cial capital the senior partner of Dad 


& Son can supply should be brought into 
play while Son is getting his all-impor 


tant start at school. 


20 
od 


He may even encourage the junior 
member of the firm to put off going to 
college for a year or two, in order to 

cumulate the necessary savings. Some 
employment directors think this is the 
best policy. Marks Alexander, of the 
l'niversity of Tennessee, for example, 

“Part-time employment should 
erve to supplement previous earnings 

avings, rather than be the chief 
ource of aid.” 

Martin Sahs, of Salem, South Dakota, 

ill vouch for the wisdom of this ad- 

ce Encouraged by his father, he 
ostponed college until he had a finan- 
cial reserve. In high school he “loaded 
ip” on commercial subjects. His year 
of typing, year of bookkeeping, and two 
years of shorthand got him a job first 
in a lawyer’s office and later in a county 
auditor’s office. When he came to the 
University of Iowa, he easily got a part- 
time job in a University office. It, with 
his savings, will see him through with- 
out too great demands on time he should 
give to his studies. 

Harry Hughes and Merlin Banker also 





AT KANSAS Wesleyan University, Dorothy 
Barekman exchanged filing experience for 
cash in the office of the dean of women. 


stayed out to build up a reserve fund. 
Harry got his by raising pigs and tur- 
keys (in a true partnership with his 
father), and Merlin by working on the 
county road crew. They are now room- 
mates at Kansas State College, where 
both of them have jobs in the College 
cafeteria—because they had experience 
at 4-H and Farm Bureau banquets. 

But is experience the only factor 
taken into account by employers of part- 
time help? Not at all. They go by 
recommendation of college placement 
officials, who, in general, give the best 
recommendation of applicants who are 
of good appearance, are likable, and, 
above all, are willing to work. 

J. F. Hughes, member of the employ- 
ment board of Rockhurst College, a 
boys’ school in Missouri, stresses the 
latter point. He says, “If a boy expects 
to have employment in school, he should 
show the sincerity of his intention by 
working (if it is at all possible) the 


” 


Summer before. 


There are certain traits that employ) 
ment directors don’t like to see in ay 
plicants. Incessant smoking, for « 
ample. 

“I myself smoke,” one admitted, 

I don’t have any prejudice against a f¢ 
low just because he smokes. But if 
smokes so much that his fingers are 
absolutely brown from nicotine, or if he 
has to smoke so bad that he will spend 
his last 15 cents for a package of ciga 
ettes, then I certainly won’t recom 
mend him.” 

Then there are other little things that 
catch placement directors’ eyes. 

“I think it’s perfectly all right,” says 
one university officer, “for the father or 
the mother to come with the boy when 
he comes to college and applies here at 
the bureau for a job. But if the parent 
(and it’s more likely to be the mother) 
is two steps ahead of her son when they 
come up to my desk, then I mark that 
boy down 25 points. 

“Maybe it isn’t fair, and probably it 
isn’t the boy’s fault, but my experience 
has shown that this boy won’t be so 


WORK in a floral shop at home was a tan- 
gible asset in a college town when Charles 
Shields entered the University of Kansas. 


good an employee as the fellow who is 
accustomed to doing things for himself, 
and making. his own decisions.” 

College bureaus everywhere are quick 
to cull out anyone who wants a job just 
to have extra money to spend. Em 
ployers themselves watch that point, 
too. As one restaurant manager puts it, 
“The student who doesn’t need a job is 
often the type who doesn’t watch any 
thing but the clock and the pay check.” 

One department-store manager pretty 
well summed up the employer’s attitude 
when he specified that a successful part- 
time job applicant must be neat, clean, 
alert, intelligent; have a genial person 
ality; and be willing to work. Another 
employer of collegians demands poise 
and confidence in oneself and one’s 
ability to handle people. But both put 
experience first—with a letter of recom- 
mendation from a former employer, 
please. 

And that’s where Dad, if he will form 
the partnership with Son, can help! 
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NEW YORK storekeepers get a lesson 
in the detection of counterfeit money 
from a Government Secret Service man. 





Money to 


By Myron M. Stearns 


44 


OY, want to make a quarter?” 
a stranger asks “Run over to that 
drugstore and get me a pack of Camels 
while I buy some socks. I have to catch 
a train.” He hands the boy a $10 coun- 
terfeit. If, after the boy goes into the 
store, there is any undue commotion 
or delay, the crook disappears, and the 
boy is left holding the bag. If the 
counterfeit is accepted, the boy may get 
a tip or even a proposition: he has 
passed a counterfeit, and the man tells 
him what he has done, says he’s already 
in bad, but that next time he can make 
a couple of dollars instead of a half. 
To keep youngsters from being vic- 
timized through ignorance into criminal 
action which may lead to criminal ca 
reers and to forewarn the coming gen- 
eration against being gypped by coun- 
terfeiters, thus being started on crim- 
inal careers, the United States Secret 
Service Bureau turned last January to 
the schools. Its agents have been lec- 
turing, exhibiting counterfeit bills and 
coins, and distributing illustrated litera- 
ture to junior and senior high-school 
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Gone are those ‘easy-picking’ days of counterfeiters 
since the Secret Service undertook public education. 


feiters are most 


counterfeit methods, has been shown to 


listriduted, and requests for 


ae 


Service men already had 


plenty of reason to know the value and 


effectiveness of education, and the drive 
two years ago to companying exhibit of phony m: 
stop counterfeiting by public enlighten- gan its rounds last January, 


Two years ago Frank ing has steadily 


from store to 


ing operators of total for the year ending June 


chants generally how to recognize coun- was only $145,644, just half 


t 
4 








was the year before and a rough 10 per 


cent of losses for the peak year of 1935. 


The reason is not hard to find. Hith- 


erto the public has known about coun- 
terfeit money only by hearsay. The 


new campaign, carried on with the best 


detailed methods of education, teaches 
you how real money looks and feels, and 
it teaches youngsters how the vast in 
terests behind the counterfeit racket 
plan and work. It confronts the stu- 


dent with a vast and powerful organi- 
zation that knows all the tricks of get- 
ting bad money by, and yet can be laid 
low by a few principles of detection. 

Students are taught that counterfeit 
money is not necessarily new in ap- 
pearance. It is not the crisp bill that 
you need to suspect, but one that looks 
worn, as if it had been through dozens 
of hands before it reached yours. The 
proper ageing of a bill is an essential 
part of the whole complicated system 
that brings bogus money into your hap- 
less hands 

One method is to yellow the bills by 
soaking in weak coffee or tea. Another 
is to bury them for a day or so in damp 
earth. Still another is to rub cold cream 
over them and then clean it off, leaving 
them soft and old. They may simply 
be rubbed on a rug or carpet until they 
become dirty and worn. Or, simplest 
method of all, they may be merely 
smeared with damp dirt and rolled into 
pellets, rubbed between dirty palms, 
and straightened out again. 

An Illinois department store printed 
imitation money, as an advertisement, 
bearing the name of the store. When 
new, it didn’t resemble real money in 
the least. But after an enterprising 
crook had yellowed and dirtied a bunch 
of it, he was able to pass four of the 


bills before he was detected. 


BeacricaLyy all counterfeit bills 
from $1 to $20 are aged carefully before 
being passed. Larger bills, however, are 
sometimes passed by confidence men 
while crisp and new. A man who passes 
a larger counterfeit usually dresses and 
looks the part of a rich visitor. He puts 
up a fine front. He may tip the waiter 
$5 (genuine) for a good table. This 
proves that he’s a sucker. Then food 
and drinks come to $15 or $20. He of- 
fers a new (counterfeit) $50 bill in pay- 
ment, and walks out unsuspected. Se- 
cret Service men say that passers will 
spend as much as $20, most of it good, 
to pass a $100 counterfeit. 

“To detect a counterfeit,” students are 
told, “compare a suspected bill with a 
genuine one of the same denomination.” 
By folding one of the bills over, so that 
the two portraits, for example, come 
close together, differences at once be- 
come apparent. A small magnifying 
glass makes them still clearer. In the 
background behind the head, in a genu- 
ine bill, the fine lines made by the en- 
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graver are as clear and regular as a 
wire screen. In a counterfeit they are 
blotchy, and have black spots where 
there should be white spaces. The ex- 
pression around the eyes in a genuine 
bill is lifelike and intelligent, while in a 
counterfeit it is dead and unreal. Each 
hair in the genuine portrait is separate 
and distinct; the hairs run together in a 


THE AUTHOR 


Following his informative article on 
pickpockets in the February “Rotarian,” 
the United States Secret Service Bureau 
suggested to Author Stearns that he 
write on the Bureau's educational cam- 
paign to eradicate the activities of 


counterfeiters. Here you have his story. 
At various times in his career Author 
Stearns has been a “newshawk,” spe- 
cial article writer, lecturer at the south- 
ern branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia, motion-picture scenario writer 
and producer, and a magazine editor. 





counterfeit. In addition, the paper in a 
counterfeit bill is thinner than in gen- 
uine bills, and the green ink is usually 
a wrong shade. 

The difference in detail is so great 
that bank tellers, accustomed to han- 
dling thousands of bills, can riffle 
through piles of them as rapidly as a 
dealer shuffling cards, and detect coun- 
terfeits at a glance. It’s the appearance 
that gives them the clue. Snapping or 
crackling bills is no test for genuineness. 
Only the habit of taking the genuine- 
ness of money for granted, which the 
campaign is attempting to dispel, keeps 
the rest of us from being almost equally 
proficient. 

“What is the color of a $1 bill?” a 
lecturer will ask, to illustrate how little 
attention most of us pay to the money 
we handle. The students usually agree 
on green, or “greenish-gray,” although 
all American currency is, of course, 
black and white on the front and green 
only on part of the back. 

It is this ignorance concerning genu- 
ine money that alone makes the passing 
of a counterfeit possible. Yet the Secret 
Service exhibits show countless speci- 
mens of crude imitation money that 
have been successfully passed: ° bills 
with the numerals in the corners 
scratched out and larger numerals inked 
over them, $1 and $2 bills that have 
been raised to phony 10’s and 20’s by 
having zeros cut from advertisements 
pasted behind the one’s or two’s, even 
bills that have been painstakingly split 
with a razor and the front of a genuine 
10 or 20 pasted to the back of a one 
and vice versa, so that both halves of 
the larger bill could be palmed off. 

“Get in the habit of looking at every 
bill you handle,” the Secret Service men 
repeat, over and over. They know that 
even seeing you stare at a bill scares 
counterfeiters. Even widespread public 


suspicion helps check counterfeiting | 
cause it lowers the price makers can ¢ 
for their fake money. 

Bouncing first a genuine half-doll; 
and then a counterfeit, on the floo 
the lecture platform after the mo\ 
illustrates the fact that fake coins c; 
be spotted even more readily than bil 
Yet losses from bad coins—$51,737 
were slightly larger last year than t 
year before. The Babbitt metal of whi 
most of them are made has neither t! 
ring nor the bounce of real silver. It 
lighter and has a slick, greasy feel. It 
is also softer than silver, and can readil\ 
be cut with a penknife. Molding slugs 
to fool slot machines leads to moldings 
nickels to try to fool the public. 

Students learn from Secret Servic 
men the big-business nature of th: 
gangs who make most counterfeit 
money. Printing presses, plates, and 
complete photoengraving outfits wit! 
expensive cameras mean an investment 
of thousands of dollars before a sin 
gle counterfeit is printed. At the plant 
of a big counterfeiting ring seized in 
western Pennsylvania, 20,000 genuine $1 
bills were found. They had _ been 
bleached and were to be reprinted as 
20’s. The Secret Service captured an- 
other plant in which offset presses were 
being used to print sheets with 40 coun- 
terfeit notes on a single page, of $5, $10, 
$20, and $50 denominations. A hundred 
plates were taken, together with a mil- 
lion and a quarter dollars of counterfeit 
money. 


Tuesz big gangs never pass their own 
money. They sell it to “runners,” charg 
ing perhaps 40 cents for a $5 bill, $1 for 
a $10 bill. The distributor sells to un 
derworld passers, picking up 30 cents 
or more on the dollar. The price varies 
with the quality of the product and the 
state of the “market.” If the public is 
indifferent, it is easy to wholesale the 
money. If the public is wise, sales re- 
sistance among “runners” is _ higher. 
Sales are often made, as in legitimate 
business, through samples—the better 
the imitation, the bigger the price. 

Passers are usually small-time profes- 
sional criminals. They work in pairs, 
or mobs of three or four, travelling in 
an inconspicuous touring car. Their fa- 
vorite time to work is Saturday after- 
noon or evening, when banks are closed, 
while clerks are tired and rushed and 
hurrying to get away. The passers like 
small clothing shops, corner groceries, 
cigar stands, drugstores that are open 
after other stores close. If they are 
dimly lighted, so much the better. Older 
shopkeepers and clerks are preferred; 
their eyesight is not so good. 

The car is parked some distance away, 
preferably around a corner. The coun- 
terfeit roll is always hidden. One bill 
is taken out at a time. A flashlight tube 
may be used as a hiding place. A favor- 
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ite spot is under the carpet or matting 
on the floor of the car. A hubcap makes 
a good hiding place for the main roll; 
so does a tire pump. In one Oklahoma 
case a spare tire was found to be filled 
with counterfeit half-dollars. Fake bills 
have been found in empty cigarette 
packages, between the outer wrapping 
ind inner lining. 

Purchases are always small in pro- 
portion to the size of the bill that is 
nassed. The object asked for seems 
natural enough. One well-dressed “‘shov- 

invariably asked for Bayer’s aspirin 
and a bottle of citrate of magnesia. An 
Illinois passer, using Italian grocery 
tores, bought small bottles of olive oil. 
\ New York pair bought saffron, used in 
ooking Spanish rice. Pint bottles of 


sky are naturals 


Bo MAKE sure no suspicion has been 
yroused, a “rumble man” strolls past the 

ore. Then, if everything seems okeh, 
another store in the same vicinity may 
be victimized. Clever passers sometimes 
lay down several hundred dollars’ worth 
of counterfeits in a few hours. 

Secret Service men point out to 
youngsters that the passer is the sucker 
of the counterfeit racket. He takes the 
biggest risk, and is soon run to earth. 
On one $10 counterfeit, of which $100,- 
000 has been passed in the last two 
years, the plates of which have not been 
found, 48 passers have already been ai 
rested and convicted. The average 
shover makes only four’ successful 
passes before he is caught. 

The amateur is likely to make all the 
mistakes at once. School boys and girls 
learn with surprise that to pass a coun- 
terfeit coin or bill, knowing it isn’t good, 
is a felony that may mean 15 years in 
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prison. They take home to their par- 
ents the realization—tremendously im- 
portant if counterfeiting is to be 
checked—that accepting a counterfeit is 
just like having that much money stolen 
from you, while passing a bad bill along 
is like picking the next fellow’s pocket 
to make up for having your own pocket 
picked. The ugliness of the crime is 
realized only by the person who takes 
the final loss. Besides losing the money, 
passing a counterfeit, either consciously 
or unconsciously, may involve the hu 


miliation of detention and investiga 


tion. If you find vou have a phony 
bill, the thing to do is to take it to the 
nearest ban] and accept the loss as 
gracefully as you can 

Three years ago an Ohio saloonkeeper 
sold his establishment and b ght coun 
terfeits—paying 35 cents for each dolla 


It looked so easy! jut without expert 
ence in that particular game, he didn't 
age his mon He tried passing coun 
terfeits at big stores, during banking 
hours Descriptions of him began to 
come in on the very first day he set out. 
He walked out of a drugstore after buy 
ing a fountain pen without first trying 


it, and the suspicions of the clerk were 


immediately aroused He landed in jai 
inside of a weel 

Occasionally lone engravers pit their 
wits against the Government Richard 
Adams was an eccentric genius with a 
criminal slant. He made counterfeits on 
a tiny press with rollers less than two 
inches in diameter. His whole plant was 


so small that he could carry it about in 


a suitcase. When he had printed enough 
counterfeits to last him for a while, he 
would check it at a storage warehouse, 
in a vacuum-cleaner box. He used girls 
as passers, getting in touch with them 
only through a woman lieutenant who 

delivered his counterfeits to them. 

If the girls were caught, they didn’t 


even know what Adams looked like 


EXAMINING a film designed to elim- 
inate bogus money through education 
are Secret Service Chief F. J. Wilson 
(right), and Assistant J. E. Murphy. 
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A nev booklet. Piving far more informa 
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aration. Ten million match folders are 
being put out, with warning to “Sound 


your coins” and “Examine your bills 

Already there is abundant evidence 
that the cost of the Bureau’s whole cam 
paign will be paid, many times over, by 
keeping boys and young men from get 
ting started on criminal careers, as well 
as saving hundreds of thousands of dol 
lars every year for the countless men 
and women who, lacking this simple 
information, can be so easily victimized 
by bad-money racketeers. 




















il. SIR! Rotarians of Baton Rouge 


were not going to take it lying down 
You can’t call 106 Louisiana stalwarts 
“an old man’s club as some hapless 
knave just had, without a scrap Next 
meetingtime found the Club at the local 
airport—and almost eve i iking 
a sky ride. First up, in fact, was the 


oldest member 


Tipped off in advance about 


BEFORE taking off, Rotarians “talked aviation” 


fair, I “revved up” my “hedge-hopper” 
in Chicago (above) and sat down in the 
just in 
In the crowds that watched 


capital of “Loozana” time for 
the show. 
me taxi up were lots of boys—sons of 
While we 


ate box lunches and gulped ice-cold pop 


Rotarians, I found out later. 
in a hangar shed, we heard prime talks 
by an Army Air Corps captain, a para- 


chute expert, and a State aeronautics 


with expert airmen. 


Meeting site was a hangar shed. 


official 
talk about the new airport soon to be 
built. 

Then came the flying. In two-seate 
planes with crack pilots at the sticks 
and took cool rides 


members guests 


over historic, enterprising old “Red 
Stick” Rouge) 


perspective on the great cotton and cane 


(Baton and got a new 
fields and network of railroads and high 
ways half circling it. Army men flew in 
Some of the Ro- 
tarians wheeled out their own planes. 

like 
days, are air-minded. 


from other airports. 


these 
Clubs 
have made goodwill flights or have held 


Rotarians, everyone else 


Scores of 


meetings aloft. But since we can’t de- 
like to think of this 
Baton Rouge event as typical of all the 
This much I 


scribe them all, I 
rest—in spirit at least. 
found out for certain: 
The Club of 
Louisiana, is no old man’s Club. 


Rotary Baton Rouge, 


Menu: assorted sandwiches and pop. 


Photo: Tex Hebert 
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. plus a deal of enthusiastic 
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MAN OR BOY, a fellow’s curiosity over a roaring, turf-blasting lane never flags. Here some of the Baton Rouge Rotar 
gleck 11] monoplanes as they await their turns—one at a time—to go up... . (Below 1e Ba ton Rouge ry C 
@atless and full of youthful vigor and determination, steps gingerly into the chauffeured “sky buggy. 


AIR VIEW of airport meeting site. Note arrows and 
ileages on hangar roof and the plane windvane. 


NOTHER airport vista—showing the administrative 
ilding and beacon in background. . . . (Below) Pike 
tden, one of meeting Chairmen, beside his plane. 
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.. . 
A ROTARIAN’S son and The Scratchpad 
Man squint and grin their respective judg- 


ments of a takeoff. Many a dad was amazed 
at his son’s glib use of aviation: lingo. 


Photos: (below & left above) Tex Hebert 


































A “SHIP” TAKES OFF, still scudding low over a near-by field. To boost big attendance, the editor , 
the Rotary Club’s Red Stick assured his readers that “good pilots die in bed,” and further ; 
there would be “no speeches, no axes to grind, nothing to sell.” The Club’s aim to make thé 

meeting a “good one for fellowship’ was realized as the delights of flying loosened up tongue 











“WHO'S UP?” Waiting turns gave members time to talk a i 
to study a gas model (foreground above) someone brought ; 


A W A R DH IMPRESSIVE certificates, like the one at the left, were awa { 


to every member “who successfully passed his solo flight tes 
This certihes 
thai THE SCRATCHPAD MAN basks in the reflected glory of thet 
Rotarians, ace pilots all, who “handled the meeting”: (le 
right below) Vernon Anderson, Pike Burden, and Charles Lam: 
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has enicesstaliy passed 






































HE ONLY TIME I ever saw Richard 
Halliburton was at a great dinner in 
New York, given for the benefit of the 
Princeton University Library. I was 
toastmaster and had the pleasure of 
calling on Willa Cather, Elmer Rice, and 
many other creative authors; also Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, and General John J. 
Pershing. “Among those present” was 
Richard Halliburton. He came to the 
speaker’s table and thanked me with all 
his heart because in my book depart- 
ment of Scribner’s Magazine I had writ- 
ten appreciatively of his latest book of 
adventure. It was rather the fashion 
then among certain groups either to 
depreciate what he had done or to say 
he had not done it. 

Now my opinion as to the facts would 
not have been important, though if I 
had believed he had not climbed the 
Sacred Mountain in the Winter, I should 
not have been afraid to say so; and in- 
deed it took no courage to express skep- 
ticism about Halliburton, for he was 
only a young man with no influential 
backing from any group or any person. 
The brave men were those who said in 
print that they did not believe Peary 
had ever discovered the North Pole; the 
late Dr. Henshaw Ward, for example. 

Richard Halliburton, whom I saw 
only that evening, never before or after, 
was so grateful for my few words that 
I shall never forget the expression on 
his young face or the light in his eyes. 
And glad I am, now that he has gone, 
that I wrote as I did. 

The book that bears his name in 1940 
is his longest and his best, and I am 
glad to see it is having a very good 
press. The full title is Richard Halli- 
burton—His Story of His Life’s Adven- 
ture, As Told in Letters to His Mother 
and Father. Even as a small boy he 
had an incurable passion for ‘“some- 
thing different,” something unlike the 
daily routine, something that could be 
found over the hills and far away. That 
he had this as a small boy is not par- 
ticularly surprising or unusual; for the 
happiness of children is like the happi- 
ness of dogs—going away somewhere. 
Whereas the happiness of elderly or old 
men and women consists mainly in not 
having anything different, but in hav- 
ing sufficient health to stay as they are. 

The interesting thing about Hattibur- 
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= comMENT ON NEW BOOKS AND THINGS BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


ton is that straight through his under- 
graduate course at Princeton, although 
he had the common love of friendships, 
and was devoted to his comrades (the 
stroke oar Heinie Leh and others) and 
loved both athletics and dancing, none 
of these satisfied him. He wanted to be 
off and away and alone! 

It is my belief that if he had lived to 
be 70, he would still, like Tennyson's 
Ulysses, have been in search of distant 
and dangerous adventures; certainly so 
long as he did live, no sooner was one 
exploration completed than he began 
another. 

This volume of letters reveals him as 
well as a person could be revealed; for 
Schopenhauer was right when he said 
that letters were even more revealing 
than bodily presence. He was what 
Ibsen called a troll, and although no 
boy could have had a happier home or 
more pleasant experiences at college, 
his blood was on fire. With those who 
have attempted to climb Mt. Everest 
and those who will attempt it, the moun- 
tain pulls them more strongly than 
gravitation. 

I read all these letters with deep sym- 
pathy, with (I think) understanding, 
and with admiration; although I am not 
that kind of man. I do not want to go 
to remote deserts, seas, and mountains; 
among disasters now happening that are 
far more tragic, I regret that war is 
spoiling the continent I loved so much, 
and making it impossible for hundreds 
and thousands of Americans to visit 
again the cities and places in Europe 
we loved so well. 

* * * 

And here is another book of wild ex- 
citement, with the felicitous title 7 Mar- 
ried Adventure. This is by Osa John- 
son, whom every reader will admire, 
both for the perils she so gallantly en- 
countered and for the vivacious. manner 
in which she describes them. I do not 
envy her; that is not the kind of life I 
want to have, either in action or in 
memory. But I am profoundly grateful 
to her for doing all these difficult and 
dangerous things and then writing 
about them, so that persons like me 
may have the pleasure of her experi- 


RICHARD HALLIBURTON, gay adventurer 
who lost his life in the Pacific, was once 
presented with a dozen human heads by a 
Borneo chief in return for an airplane: ride: 


ences without any discomfort I do not 
know how to sail even a catboat: yet | 
immensely enjoy reading stories of the 
sea. The last time I climbed a moun 
tain was exactly 50 vears ago: but I 
enjoy reading books written by those 


who climb. One of 6,000 reasons why 


] hate dictatorships, regimentation, and 
uniformity is because such things are 
so dull, so deadly dull. Every possible 
way, without cruelty to others, in which 
individual personalities can be devel 
oped, personal liberty secured, and con 


tinuous variety encouraged, is the right 


way of community life. Then we share 


the experiences of adventurous men 
and women, even as we share the bene 
fits of research scholars And I whole 
heartedly admire these bold-hearted fel 
lows and fellowesses. We not only can 
share their adventures, but also we 
can be inspired by their spirit As the 
Elizabethan dramatist George Chapman 


said: 


Give me a spirit that on this 
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life’s rough sea 
Loves to have his sails filled 


with a lusty wind 
Even till his sail-yards tremble, 
his ma t Cl at 
And his rapt ship runs on het 
ie § low 
rha he drir water, and her 
keel plou ill 
Osa Jol nson’ Dot begins ll its f t 
entence with vigo ind vitality 1d 
he keeps it up page fter page 
not surprised that her book became i 
Hpest eller instant ne response vas 
almost as immediate as li she had 
spoken the whole volume over the 
raqdlo. 
Tur lines I quoted above have the au- 
thenth ring of the spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth Which reminds me 
that poets writing alone in their rooms 
have often more direct inspiring power 
than the personal presence of leaders 
in battle. I think that one reason why 
the French soldiers and the French na 
tion fought with such desperate cou 


> 


age in the war of 1914-18 was because 
of Cyrano de Bergerat Edmond Ros 


tand’s tremendous drama was in the 


hearts and on the lips of thousands of 
soldiers I believe that his death in 
1918 was not only an irremediable loss 


to literature, but also a fearful subtrac- 
tion from the assets of national life 
[lwo English poets, Tennyson and 
Browning, spending most of their lives 
at a desk, are forever associated with 
the South Pole and with two of the 
most gallant heroes in history The 
place where Captain Robert Falcon 
Scott and his companions died now bears 
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Photo: Columbia Pictures Corp. 


the last line of Tennyson’s Ulysses: 
To strive, to seek, to find, and 
not to yield. 

And when Shackleton and his men 
were lost in the Antarctic ice and were 
forced to start on a pilgrimage on foot, 
Shackleton told them they must throw 
away every possible superfluous weight. 
He set the example by dropping a 
whole pocketful of English sovereigns 
through a crack in the ice; the men 
threw away even some clothing and 
food. And when this was done, the 
commander took from his pocket a vol- 
ume of the poems of Browning, saying, 
“This is worth more to us than food 
and clothing; every night I will read 
these poems aloud.” And they came to 
their desired haven. 

I suggest that in these days, more 
tragic than anything that has happened 
in centuries, we read some of the Eng- 
lish poets. They form England’s great- 
est contribution to civilization; some- 
thing, too, that cannot be destroyed. 

Browning was not only an inspiration 
to men and women in times of depres- 
sion, fear, or sorrow, but also he took 
a profound interest in the souls of crim- 
inals and in the minds of eccentrics. 
Professor Dryden L. Phelps, of West 
China Union University, who has trans- 
lated into Chinese a whole volume of 
the poetry of Browning, sends me this 
quotation which I do not remember to 
have seen. G. K. Chesterton said, ““Rob- 
ert Browning was a kind of cosmic 
detective, who walked into the foulest 
EDMOND ROSTAND, whose “tremendous 
drama,” “Cyrano de Bergerac, inspired the 
men of France to desperate courage in ‘14-18. 











OF EXCITING travels in other lands, Osa 
Johnson has written in I Married Adventure 
She appears in the volume’s screen version 


of thieves’ kitchens and accused ther 
publicly of virtue.” 

One of the reasons why reading 
poetry is so desirable and necessary 
that there is no fixed rule separating 
the sheep from the goats. Every reade: 
has a right to like certain poems 
whether others like them or not. | 
have just received a clipping from the 
Ottawa Citizen in Canada, where W. J 
Hurlow does me the honor to write th: 
following paragraph; and I quote it 
merely to show that everyone has a 
right to his own taste, and that the 
range of a poet’s influence is indeed 
boundless: 

“We remember feeling momentarily 
disconcerted and a trifle impatient when 
Dr. William Lyon Phelps’ two volumes, 
What I Like in Poetry and What I Like 
in Prose, first came into our hands. In 
his genial and fearless catholicity, the 
professor had sent fireworks up 
amongst the enduring stars, made liter- 
ary pedestrians clad in homespun ride 
in the chariots of princes, sandwiched 
the second, third, and tenth rate be- 
tween the few supreme geniuses. But 
we speedily discovered that we had 
missed the point. His seeming weak 
ness was his strength. Dr. Phelps was 
showing us that he had the courage- 
which is not so common as one might 
suppose—to say what he really liked in 
poetry and prose. And what he likes is 
not always what the high priests and 
the ‘high brow’ priests of literature 
tell him and us we ought to prefer.” 

* * * 


Dr. George S. Brookes, a distinguished 
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British scholar, has written a fine trib- 
ute to the United States of America in 
his new book, Thank You, America! In 
this autobiographical work, filled with 
adventure, realism, idealism, and hu- 
mor, the author pours out his fervent 
gratitude for living in the United States. 
It ought to make some of our own peo- 
ple realize what it means to be an 
American. But just as there are thou- 
sands in good health who do not appre- 
ciate that blessing until they have lost 
it, so it is quite possible that the time 
will come when thousands of Ameri- 
cans will look back with poignant home- 
sickness to an America that used to be, 
and that they helped to lose. 

Apart from living conditions in Amer- 
ica, I wonder if we realize the singing 
beauty of the names of our States. 
Some years ago an English girl whom I 
did not know wrote to me from Eng- 
land saying she had always longed to 
visit the U. S. A. because of the won- 
derful melodious names of our States 
—Colorado, Montana, Carolina, Florida, 
Virginia, Arizona, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, California, and 
others. A symphony. 

* * * 

The East Coast of South America, by 
Sydney A. Clark (with maps and pic- 
tures), is one of the most high-spirited 
and joyous travel books I have ever 
seen. The author has lived in many 
parts of the world; and now, when it 
is impossible to visit Europe, his advice 
and suggestions are particularly oppor- 
tune. He loves South American coun- 
tries, and reveals their glories with the 
authority of experience. He gives defi- 
nite directions how to make the most 
of a journey or a sojourn, and the only 
thing that really surprises me is his 
statement that one can get more for the 
dollar than in any other part of the 


FATHER orders the coffee removed—a scene 
from Life with Father, based on the book by 
Clarence Day. Percy Warum and Lillian Gish 
(right) star in the cast soon to go on tour. 
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ROBERT BROWNING, whose poems meant 
more than food and clothing to Shackleton 
and his band of explorers lost in the ice of the 
Antarctic. Every night they read them aloud. 


world. Forty years ago that was not 
true; but times have changed. A first- 
rate beefsteak for 50 cents proves it. 

I am very glad such a book has been 
written by a man who is eager to have 
other citizens of the United States share 
his delight, for it is highly important 
that the people of South America and 
North America should understand each 
other and live together in friendship. 

South America, apart from its amaz- 
ing rise in prestige, is one of the few 
places in the world which a traveller 
may now visit in freedom, even as we 
used to visit countries in Europe and 
Asia. The horror of great darkness en- 
veloping Europe, Africa, and the Orient 
may spread to the Western Hemisphere 

An additional reason for sailing or fly 
ing to South America as soon as possible 
after reading this article is that a total 
eclipse of the sun takes place on October 
1 visible on the coast of Brazil. It is an 
especially good one, lasting longer than 
usual. I asked the famous Julius Fred 
rick Stone, who has been everywhere, 
if the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
were not the most sublime of all spec 
tacles. “Yes,” said he, “with only one 
exception: a total eclipse of the sun.” 

* * * 

I wish to salute a new young writer 
with the musical name of Mary Crary. 
She has produced a beautiful fairy tale 
called Daughters of the Stars. The 
writer commands a literary style more 
than equal to the subject matter; in 
fact, the book is an exquisite work of 


art. Thus far I have seen only the Eng 


lish edition, published by Hatchard’s in 
London. The colored pictures by Dulac 


watch for fu e WOrk ( S £ ed 
writel 
* * * 

One of the best murd »! f the 
seasol is by the ve i I M 
Marie Belloc-Lowndes, sister of Hilaire 
Belloc This latest book is called 7 
Christine Dia mid, and the sivile, in 
tentionally somew it elaberated 
to one’s pleasure In reaadl y e nove 


I found it exciting from beginning 
to end 


* * * 


Let me once more recommend that 
totarians who have not yet seen the 
best four plays of the past eason in 


New York, which are either now on 
our or will be, see Life with Father, 
The Man Who Came to Dinner, The 
Vale tnimal (three good comedies), 
and a subtle murder play, Ladies in Re 
ltirement Just at the end of the season, 
unfortunately too late to be available 
for prize awards, came the magnificent 
masterpiece by Robert E. Sherwood 
with the Biblical title There Shall Be 
No Night This 


pressive I shi 


; overwhelmingly im 


} 
ll neve forget its im 


pact on my mind and heart. And Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne have never 
risen before to such heights of histri 
onic art. They have always been con 
summate; here they are marvellous 
The best motion picture I have seen 


in some months is Our Town 


a ~ 

Books entioned, p thl rs and pric 
Richard Halliburton Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75 
I Married Advent Osa Johnson. Lip 
pincott $3.50 Thank You. A erica’! George 
S. Brookes. Dodd, Mead, $2 The East Coast 
of So imerica. Sydney A. Clark. Pren 
tice-Hall. $3 Daughters of the Star Mary 
Cr Hatchard’s. (See inside front ccever, 
this issue.)—The Christine Diamond Ma 
rie Belloc-Lowndes. Longmans, Green $2 
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vat ees 100-500-257” A football 


signal? No, it’s the goal set and reac hed 
some time back by members of the 
Brazil, Ind., Rotary Club. Want it ex- 
plained? Members aimed for 100 per- 


cent attendance, 50 members, on the 
25th of the month—and everything 
worked out to the number—that is, to 


the letter. 


Schoolmasters. ROTARIAN S. T. NEVELN, 
superintendent of the Austin, Minn., 








S. T. Neveln 


R. C. Burdick 


public schools, who served the Rotary 
Schoolmasters’ Club of the National 
Education Association as secretary for 
17 years, has been promoted. This year 
he is serving as president. Secretary- 
treasurer is R. C. Burpick, superintend- 
ent of the Huntington, N. Y., schools. 
The club is composed of Rotarians in 
all parts of the United States who hold 
the classification of education. 


Roses. Birthdays in the El Paso, 
Tex., Rotary Club inspire ROTARIAN JOHN 
DaLBy to “acts of fellowship and friend- 
ship.””. When a member's natal day rolls 
around, he is visited by RoTARIAN DALBY 
and receives a red rose in a vase. If 
the birthday celebrant is away from 
his office desk when the visit is made, 
he finds the rose and a greeting card 
upon his return. Recently the Club 
“turned the tables” on Rose-GIvER DALBY 
and held a surprise party on his birth- 
day. He received a be-candled cake, a 
solid-gold membership card, a_hand- 
shake from 150 members—and the in- 
evitable red rose in a vase! 


Authors. Among Rotarians recently 
writing books, booklets, and pamphlets 
are the following: Pror. JEFFERSON DEN- 
Nis, of the Tabor, Iowa, Rotary Club, has 
authored a new novel, The Poison Ar- 
row, an adventure story of South Amer- 
ica. .. . ROTARIAN E. EARLE VAILE, of 
Auckland, New Zealand, has written 
Pioneering the Pumice, published by 
Whitcombe & Tombs Limited, a record 
of New Zealand colonization. ... Ar- 
ranger of a new book, Life in the Rocky 
Mountains, 1830-35, which assembles 
material gathered by Warren Angus 
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Ferris, a fur trapper of the 19th Cen- 
tury, is RoTARIAN HERBERT S. AUERBACH, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah. ... The Ole 
Rail Fence and Other Poems is the title 
of a most attractive book of poems by 
RoTARIAN Ray WuytTeE, of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. A history of book selling, 
A Great Bookstore in Action, has been 
written by CHICAGO ROTARIAN ADOLPH 
KrocH. ... Fetching Up Fred ($4.45, 
The Peak Press, Ann Arbor, Mich.), a 
collection of 30 amusing letters on rais- 
ing a typical 13-year-old boy, has been 
written by WALTER MAcPEEK, of the Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Rotary Club. 


Cogs and Jobs. To illustrate the com- 
plexity of a teacher’s duties, ROTARIAN 
A. E. Soutuon, of Fort William, Ont., 
Canada, constructed a belabelled Rotary 
wheel, which he used in a Club Voca- 
tional Service talk. A teacher today, 
he says, must be a banker for the 
school’s savings movement, a musician 
to teach singing, an artist to instruct 
art, a coach to handle sports, and that’s 
but a beginning. 


Appreciative. To the Rev. E. W. 
MaAcQuaARRIE, editor of the Bourlamaque 
—Val d’Or, Que., Canada, Rotary Club 
bulletin, “the fine articles and the grand 
spirit of them all” contributed to THE 
ROTARIAN by ROTARIAN “BILLY” PHELPS, 
book columnist, “come like a _ fresh 
breeze through a stuffy room.” Rorar- 
IAN MACQUARRIE expresses his apprecia- 
tion in a letter to AUTHOR PHELPs, for- 
warded to this department. With a sly 
sense of humor, CLuB Epitor MAcQuAR- 
RIE writes: “It would be a rare priv- 
ilege if you could find time to drop us 


a line, a word of greeting, or perhaps 
advice not to pester people with such 
requests as I am making.” 


Attender. Miss a meeting because of 
a trip? Not Rotarian DEWITT V. HutcH 
NGS, Of Riverside, Calif. He recently 
returned from a 73-day, 18,000-mile tow 
of 15 countries and didn’t miss a weekly 
meeting! Clubs visited include Quito, 
Ecuador; Guayaquil, Ecuador; Santiago 
Chile; Buenos Aires, Argentina; Monte 
video, Uruguay; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
San José, Costa Rica; Guatemala City, 
Guatemala; San Bernardino, Calif. 


Westward Ho!  Rotary’s 1941 Con- 
vention will be held in Denver, Colo., in 
the picturesque Rocky Mountain region. 
The Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national has accepted the cordial invi- 
tation extended by the Rotary Club of 
Denver to hold the 32nd annual Con- 
vention in the heart of the Rockies 
during the week of June 15, 1941. So, 
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it’s “Westward Ho! 


The President. After an almost end- 
less round of meetings, conferences, and 
visits in the United States following the 
Havana Convention, ARMANDO DE Ar- 
RUDA PEREIRA, President of Rotary In- 
ternational, has returned to his home in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil., He will remain there 
until September 23, when he is sched- 
uled to leave for a tour of South Af- 
rica, India, the Orient, and the United 
States of America. It is expected that 
PRESIDENT PEREIRA Will reach San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., sometime in January. 
Mail may be addressed to Rotary’s 
President at his office in SAo Paulo (rua 
Quitanda 96, 5° andar) for arrival prior 
to September 23. After that date, it 
should be addressed to the Central Of- 
fice of the Secretariat, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 


Belated Thanks. Back in 1898, dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War, LIEv- 
TENANT EDWARD T. MILLER lay on a Camp 
Fitzhugh Lee hospital cot at Jackson- 





THE FIVE father-and-son teams in the 114-member Tucson, Ariz., Rotary Club get together 





for a group photo. Dads are seated with sons standing behind (left to right): John I. and 


Chris A. Reilly, Henry A. and George H. Dalton, John J. and John B. O'Dowd, Roy and Lew 


Place, and Dave W. and Herbert F. Bloom. Hearty congratulations from The Scratchpad Man! 
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ville, Fla., a victim of malarial jaundice. 
An orderly by the name of ALBerT H. 
Sneap attended him, and the two be- 
came close friends. Hurried military 
movements following a hurricane sepa- 
rated the men, who lost track of each 
other. Recently, after 41 years, SNEAD 
was located by MILLER and received a 
belated letter of appreciation for nurs- 
ing him back to health. ALBERT SNEAD 
is now manager of the Marlin, Tex., 
telephone exchange, and has served the 
Rotary Club as Secretary for many 
years. MILLER lives in Oak Park, III 


Oldest Rotarian, Tribute of this de- 
partment this month goes to RoTaRIAN 
W. P. LaiwLaw, of the 
Glasgow, Scotland, 
Rotary Club, who 
celebrated his 96th 
birthday on July 22. 
He is thought to be 
the oldest living Ro- 
tarian. He was one of 
the organizing mem- 
bers of the Glasgow 
Club in 1912, and be- 
came an honorary 
member in 1938. De- 
spite his advanced 
age, ROTARIAN LAIDLAW 
is a “most regular at- 
tender at weekly 
luncheons,” and_e re- 
tains a keen interest 
in Rotary affairs. In 
1867 he entered busi- 
ness as a _ sSstationer; W. P. Laidlaw 
was “in active attend- 
ance for 71 years.” The photo (above) 
was taken in 1938 as ROTARIAN LAIDLAW 
strolled through the Empire Exhibition 
in Glasgow. 








Gets Around. His Board of Directors 
said the job was too big, so ALFONSO 
JOHNSON, 1939-40 President of the Dal- 
las, Tex., Rotary Club, did it anyway. 
What? He visited each of the Club’s 
389 members during his term of office. 
“IT wanted to know every fellow in the 
Club so that I could call him by name 
on Elm Street on Thursday as well as 
at our meeting place on Wednesday,” 
now PAstT PRESIDENT JOHNSON declared. 
Visitation results: ROTARIAN JOHNSON 
saw a cross section of Dallas profes- 
sional and business life, made new 
friends, and improved his Club by ask- 
ing every man visited for a constructive 
suggestion. 


Board Action. What happened at the 
recent meeting of the 1940-41 Board of 
Directors? Here’s a quick summary: 

Committees were appointed and ap- 
proved (and appear elsewhere in this 
department); ANGUS MITCHELL, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, was named a Director 
to succeed W. ALLEN ELEy, deceased; 
the Board developed terms of reference 
for the Rotary Relief Fund Committee 
and ordered special appeals for funds 
to be sent to District Governors and 
Clubs; authorized the continuance of 
Rotary Institutes of Understanding; 
gave indication that it probably would 
be proposing to the 1941 Rotary Conven- 
tion an Enactment to constitutionalize 
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outpost class of membership; estab- 
lished terms of reference for the USCNB 
Regional Extension Committee; devel- 
oped plans for the reception and place- 
ment of women and children of Ro- 
tarians’ families evacuated from Europe 
to North America; adopted a statement 
suggesting activities to Rotary Clubs in 


times of national emergency. 


‘Sick Leave.’ Generally it is not con- 
sidered advisable to have a Rotarian 
leave his sick bed or to have him 
brought from a hospital on his bed to 
attend a Rotary meeting However, 
when the Rotarian insists upon being 
allowed to attend in this manner and 
his doctor authorizes it, who is there to 
forbid it? Evidently there was no one 
to do so at Eufala, Ala., where Past 
PRESIDENT I. Bb. FREEMAN, While recuper- 
ating from an appendicitis operation, 
preserved his long attendance record as 
shown in the accompanying picture 
(see next column). 


Omission. Unintentionally omitted 
from an August issue Rotarians in the 
News caption describing the presenta- 
tion of a Carnegie lifesaving medal to 
RorarRiAn H. H. HALey, of Hot Springs, 
Ark., was the name of CLUB PRESIDENT 
MILTON NOBLEs, also shown in the photo. 
For this the editors are sorry. PREsI- 
DENT NOBLES served his Club 17 years as 
Secretary, took an active part in the 
entertainment of eight District Confer- 
ences in Hot Springs, and has worked 
long on extension. 


Advisors. Reappointed as Admin- 
istrative Advisor for Portugal by Ro- 
tary’s President, ARMANDO DE ARRUDA 
PEREIRA, iS ROTARIAN ERMETE Pires, of 
Lisbon, Portugal. His new term expires 
September 30, 1941. PRESIDENT PEREIR 
has appoirted ROTARIAN STAVRO GREGO- 
RIADES, Of Salonika, Greece, as Adminis- 
trative Advisor for Greece. His term 
also expires September 30, 1941. 


Benefactor. A fund of $10,000 has 
been made available to the Rotary Club 
of New York, N. Y., “for its charitable 
and/or education projects, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of its Boys 
Work Committee.” The fund is one of 
several bequests provided for in the 
will of the late CHARLES E. CULPEPER, a 
member of the New York Rotary Club 
and president of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany of New York until his death. 
“CHARLIE CULPEPER loved his Rotary, be- 
lieved in what it is doing, and showed 
that appreciation by making a bequest 
which will be a blessing and help to 
youngsters through Rotary,” a recent 
tribute asserts. 


Signatory Tie. “There's a little hu- 
man tie between the city of Augusta, 
Ga., and Wolverhampton, England,” 
GEORGE STEVENS, Secretary of the Wol- 
verhampton Club, wrote in a letter to 
Augusta Rotarians. “Many moons ago 
a certain Button Gwinnett lived in Au- 
gusta. He signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence and was, I believe, the only 
Englishman to do so.” totarians of 
Augusta are happy for the “signatory 





A LONG attendance record was kept intact 
by E. B. Freeman, of Eufala, Ala., who left 
a hospital bed to attend a Club meeting 

but with approval from his Rotarian doctor. 








FATHER-AND-SON pairs in Rotary are not 
so unusual, but rare are three generations 
such as this Andrews family trio of Mineola 
—Garden City, N. Y.—A. H., J. H., and G. B. 





Photo: 


MR. AND MRS. George Lee, of Asheville, 
N. C., celebrated their golden wedding, one 
of two 1940 anniversaries they observed, a 
second being the 25th féte of the Asheville 
Club. Rotarian Lee was its first President. 


Culberson 





THE QUARTER-century men of the Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Rotary Club: Henry Healy; Henry Badg- 
ley: Fred H. Timpson, who served the Club 
25 years as Secretary; and Walter Ebinger. 
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tie,” but history reveals that while 
Gwinnett (whose autograph signature 
commands a premium among collec 
tors) visited Augusta many times, he 
never lived there, and that of the 56 
signers of the Declaration of Independ 
ence, eight were born in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, or Wales. 


‘Diamond Prospector. Eastern 
“scout” for the St. Louis, Mo., Cardinals 
of the National Baseball League is Ro 
TARIAN CHARLES E. (“‘Pop’’) KELCHNER, of 
Lebanon, Pa., who has “discovered” 
many of the big names in baseball to- 


Photo: Miller 





PERFECT attenders for 20 years are these 
Rotarians from Santa Ana, Calif.: Harvey A. 
Gardner, S. H. Finley, and Mac O. Robbins. 


day. Each year sees him conducting 
training camps for big-league aspirants. 
When the “Cards” are winning, “Pop” 
has a pleasant time, but when the going 
is rough, he has some “tall” explaining 
to do. 


Going Down. Younger than 25-year- 
old Peter F.. YEISLEY, of Nazareth, Pa., 
whose 100 consecutive meetings were 
reported in this department in May, is 
LLoyp C. DANIELSON, of Russell, Kans. 
ROTARIAN DANIELSON was 24 last Novem- 
ber, and chalked up his 105th consecu 
tive meeting back in April. A glowing 
account of his “pep and enthusiasm” 
and accomplishments is furnished by 
the Russell Club Secretary, Max S. MIL- 
LER. Know any “century men” who are 
under 24? 


‘Believe It or Not!’ With apologies 
to CARTOONIST RoBEeRT L. RIPLEY, ROTAR- 
IAN DALE Watson, of Raymondville, 
Tex., submits several “believe it or 
not!” items. “The Raymondville Hos- 
pital, managed by Rotarian Dr. L. L. 
Harrop, has as its head nurse, Mrs. Kep- 
SUL, pronounced ‘capsule,’ ROTARIAN 
Watson writes. “The folks of Harlin- 
gen, Tex., have found out that the Bog- 
gus Motor Company is okeh,” he con- 
tinues. “And every one of the checks 
written by Rotarian Louis Bocgcus is 


'” 


good! 


1940-41 Committees, ARMANDO DE 
ARRUDA PEREIRA, President of Rotary In- 
ternational for 1940-41, has announced 
the following Committees for the cur- 
rent Rotary year. The Chairman in 
each case is the member first named: 

Aims and Objects—Tom J. Davis (gen 
eral law practice), 601-603 Metals Bank 
Bidg., Butte, Mont., U.S.A 

Ciusp Service: Fred L. Haas (women’s 
apparel), 205 S. 16th St., Omaha, Nebr., 
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U.S.A.; Alternate: H. Cline Fixott (dentis- 
try—radiography and diagnosis), 729 Medi- 
cal Dental Blidg., Portland, Oreg., U.S.A 
COMMUNITY SERVICE: Carl E. Bolte (mill- 
ing), Slater, Mo., U SAS Alternate: Datus 
E. Proper (associations—good roads), 1019 
Frost Bank Bldg., San Antonio, Tex., U.S.A. 

VOCATIONAL SERVICE: Edward F. McFad- 
din (attorney-at-law—civil practice), 411 
First National Bank Bldg.. Hope, Ark., 
U.S.A.; Alternate: Richard E. Vernor (fire 
prevention publicist), 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 

INTERNATIONAL SERVICE: Andres F. Dasso 
¢lumber mfg.), Avenida Grau No. 100 (mail 
address: P. O. Box 1171), Lima, Peru; AIl- 
ternate: Francis A. Kettaneh (motor vehi- 
cles—distributing), P. O. Box 242, Beirut, 
Lebanon, 

Finance—Lewis A. Hird 


(worsted piece 
goods manufacturing), 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., U.S.A.; Luis G. Aguilar 
(dentifrices manufacturing) Apartado No. 
1556, Mexico City, Mexico; Hugh A. Butler 
(grain distributing), 516-521 Grain Ex- 
change Bldg., Omaha, Nebr., U.S.A.; George 
C. Hager (building materials distributing), 
850 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 
Harry E. Hovey (food distributing whole- 
sale), Gates Ave., Geneva, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Investment—Samuel T. J. Bennett (me- 
chanical packings—mfg. & distributing), 401 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A.; 
Rufus F. Chapin (past service member), 
1320 N. State St., Apt. Al, Chicago, IIl., 
U.S.A.; Lewis A. Hird (worsted piece goods 
manufacturing), 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Magazine—Stanley C. Forbes (automo- 
bile distributing), 44-66 Darling St. (mail 
address: 40 Lorne Crescent), Brantford, 
Ont., Canada; Richard R. Currie (auction- 
eering services—fixed property), P. O. Box 
614, Johannesburg, South Africa; Clinton F. 
Karstaedt (newspaper publishing), P. 
Box 741, Beloit, Wis., U.S.A.; Carlos Sanchez 
Mejorada (general iaw practice), Edificio 
La Nacional—Despacho 501-502, Mexico 
City, Mexico (member Rotary Club of Pa- 
chuca, Mexico); J. Raymond Tiffany (cor- 
poration law practice), 35 Newark Ave., 
Hoboken, N. J., U.S.A. 

Extension—Joaquin Serratosa Cibils 
(past service member), Calle Rio Branco 
1430, Montevideo, Uruguay; Nagib Jose de 
Barros (insurance—life), Caixa Postal No. 
2657, Sao Paulo, Brazil; Sir Shapoorjee B. 
Billimoria (auditing), 113 Esplanade Road, 
Fort, Bombay 1, India; George E. Ewing 
(grain brokerage), Room No. 6, Sun Life 
Bldg., Sherbrooke, Que., Canada; James P. 
Ryan (electrical contracting), 10 High St., 
Wanstead, London, E. 11, England. 

USCNB Regional Extension—Porter W. 
Carswell (cotton growing), Bellevue Plan- 
tation, Waynesboro, Ga., U.S.A.; Irving W. 
Dinsmore (real estate agency), 415 Cedar 
St.. Rawlins, Wyo., U.S.A.; Dana J. Lowd 
(insurance—fire’ and casualty), 237 Main 
St.. Northampton, Mass., U.S.A.; John P. 
Sheehan (lime mfg.), 303 Cotton Ave. (mail 
address: P. O. Box 601), El Paso, Tex., 
U.S.A.; Miles D. Zimmermann (dentistry), 
hd om or Hospital and Clinic Bldg., Pottsville, 
Piss 

7 aah C. Reeve Vanneman (public 
utility engineering), 555 Providence St., Al- 
bany, N. Y., U.S.A.; Tom J. Davis (general 
law practice), 601-603 Metals Bank Bldg., 
Butte, Mont., U.S.A Manuel Galigarcia 
(nervous and mental diseases), Kokoito 
“Los Pinos’ (mail address: Calle J. No. 
461, Vedado), Havana, Cuba; Enrique Gil 
(financial advisor), Avenida Roque Saenz 
Pena 530, Buenos Aires, Argentina; Allen L. 
Oliver (corporation law practice), 402- 407 
H-H Bldg., Cape Girardeau, Mo., U.S.A.; Roy 
J. Weaver (automobiles—wholesale), 9th 
and Main St. (mail address: 246 Dunsmere 
Ave.), Pueblo, Colo., U.S.A. 

Constitution and By-Laws—Francis B. 
Dunn (civil law practice), Adams Bldg. 
(mail address: P. O. Box 717), Port Arthur, 
Tex., U.S.A.; Martin Gentry (general law 
haw ee * P. O. Box 45, Willcox, Ariz., 
U. ; Russell F. O’ ~~ (general law pute: 
tice). 525 Capitol St., Vallejd, Calif., U.S 

Youth—Doane R.’ Farr (motor * freight 
lines), 101 East Choctaw, Clinton, Okla., 
U.S.A.; James Eugene Conklin (insurance 
annuities), 504 First National Bank Bldg.., 
Hutchinson, Kans., U.S.A.; Foster Kienholz 
(education—art advertising), 89 East Kel- 
logge Blvd., St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A.; Nelson 
Ramirez (education—universities). ri 
Box 959, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico; Earle G. 
Thatcher (chambers of commerce), Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg., P. O. Box N N, Vero 
Beach, Fla., U.S.A. 

I. A. L. A. Conference—Paul Baillod 
(law practice—avocat), 1 Rue du Pommier, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland; Robert Cecil (in- 
surance—industrial), P. O. Box 677, Manila, 
The Philippines; Lester W. Elias (children’s 
vehicles—distributing), 817 Central Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill.; Takashi Komatsu (cement- 
making-equipment manufacturing), Kaijo 
Bldg., Marunouchi, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan; V. Kujundzic, JaKsiceva 9, Belgrade, 

















Yugoslavia; Georges Robert Lefort (fine 
arts), Boulevard de la Gare, Guingamp 
(cotes-du-Nord), France; W. F. R. Mills 
(honorary), 301 Cosmopolitan Hotel, De: 
ver, Colo.; Henry P. Porter (printing—gen- 
eral), 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A.; Charles R. Samuel (solicitor) 
5 Union St., Penang, Straits 7 phe apie 
Junkichi Satomi (department stores), c 

Daimaru Dept. Store, Shinsai-bashi, Osaka, 
Japan; Herbert Schofield (education—col 
leges), Loughborough College, Loughbor- 
ough, England; T. H. Stone (brokerage 

exchange), Frazar and Company, Singapore, 
Straits Settlements; William Z. L. Sung 
(education—universities), St. John’s Unive 

sity, 188 Jessfield Road, Shanghai, China 
Stephen Varga (economic research), Alkot- 
many ut 8, Budapest, Hungary; C. Warrei 
Boulton (machine istri i 
Stephen House, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta, 
India; Edouard Willems (foundation uni- 
versity), 132 Av. Fond Roy Uccle, Brussels, 
Belgium; Diwan Bahadur N. C. Limaye (law 
advocate), Railway Lines, Sholapur, India. 

Rotary Foundation Trustees—Glenn C. 
Mead (general law practice), 818 Real Es- 
tate Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A.; Mau- 
rice Duperrey (abrasives manufacturing) 
19 rue de Paradis, Paris, France; Russell F. 
Greiner (lithographing), 2609 Walnut St., 
Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A.; George C. Hager 
(building materials distributing), 850 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Il., U.S.A.; Ed. R. 
Johnson (past service member), 609-19 Lib- 
erty Trust Bldg., Roanoke, Va., U.S.A. 

Rotary Foundation Honorary Trustees 
—Arch C. Klumph_ (lumber—wholesaling 
and retailing distributing), 1948 Carter 
Road, S.W., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A.; Mau- 
rice Duperrey (abrasives manufacturing) 
19 rue de Paradis, Paris, France; Manuel 
Gaete Fagalde (notary public), Calle de 
Huerfanos 1235 (mail address: Casilla 
3113), Santiago Chile; Donato Gaminara 
(civil engineering), Burgues 3275, Monte- 
video, Uruguay; Paul P. Harris (pioneer 
veteran member), 10856 Longwood Drive, 
Chicago, I[ll., U.S.A.; Herbert C. Hoover 
(honorary member Pine Bluff, Ark.), Palo 
Alto, Calif., Can Cordell Hull, Washing- 
ton, D. C., U.S.A.; Louis L. Lang (leather 
harness tanning), 30 Francis St. South, 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada; Charles A. Mander 
(paint and varnish manufacturing), John 
St., Wolverhampton, England; J. Layton 
Ralston (honorary member Yarmouth, N.S., 
Canada), 1210 Royal Bank Bldg., Montreal, 
Que., Canada; Umekichi Yoneyama_ (past 
service member), 116 congo cho, 6 Chome, 
Aoyama, Akasaka, Tokyo, Japan. 

Canadian Advisory Committee—Douglas 
A. Stevenson (life insurance), P. O. Box 
635, Sherbrooke, Que., Canada; J. Artemas 
—— (agr iculture), Experimental Station, 

R.R. 6, Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada; Wil- 
liam Harold Hicks (experiment farms), 
Agassiz, B.C., Canada (member of Chilli- 
wack, B.C., Canada, Rotary Club); Axel H. 
Knutson (wholesale fruits), 183 Ambrose 
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NAMED to Rotary’s Board of Directors to suc 
ceed W. Allan Eley, deceased, is Angus 
S. Mitchell, Melbourne, Australia, who is 


s 


seen here a la western at Tucson, Ariz. 
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St Port Arthur, Ont., Canada; Frank E 
Richens (telegraphs and cables), 83 Main 
St. West, North Bay, Ont., Canada 

South American Committee—Heriberto 
P. Coates (typewriters), Casilla 49, Monte 
video, Uruguay; David J. Spinetto (food 
marketing), Victoria 2279, Buenos Ajres, 
Argentina; Abel Soliz S. (coffee distribut 
ing), Casilla Correo 631, LaPaz, Bolivia; 
Carlos Silva Ribeiro (medical-analysis labo 
ratories), Edificio Granito-Praca Ferreira, 
Fortaleza, Brazil; Manuel Gaete Fagalde 
(notary public), Casilla 3113, Santiago, 
Chile; Miguel de Pombo (rubber manufac- 
turing), Apartado Nacional No. 168 (air 
mail address: Apartado Aereo No. 40), Car- 
tagena, Colombia; Marco A. Plaza S. (auto 
mobile retailing), Apartado 597, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador; Juan Max Boettner (radiology), 
Pte. Eligio Ayala 468, Asuncion, Paraguay; 
Fernando Carbajal (civil engineering), P 
O. Box 315, Lima, Peru; Cesar V. Anzola 
(sporting goods retailing), P. O. Box 207, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

Rotary Relief Fund—Lewis A. Hird 
(worsted piece goods manufacturing), 25 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., U.S.A.; Fer- 
nando Carbajal (civil engineering), P. O. 
Box 315, Lima, Peru; Luis Machado (inter- 
national law), Obrapia vy San Ignacio, Ha- 
vana, Cuba; Elbridge W. Palmer (book 
manufacturing), Kingsport Press, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tenn., U.S.A.; Allison Ware (gen- 





MEET the Denny brothers of Oklahoma: Wal- 
ter M. (left), President of the Enid Rotary 
Club, and Charles G., Stillwater’s “Prexy.” 


eral law practice), First National Bank 
Bldg., Chico, Calif., U.S.A. 

European Advisory Committee—C/iair- 
man—W. de Cock Buning (past service), 
’t Hoenstraat 31, The Hague, The Nether- 
lands; Vice Chairman—C. J. Steiger (over- 
seas trade), Seegartenstrasse 2, Zurich, 
Switzerland; Immediate Past Chairman— 
Jean Appleton (education—law), 99 Boule- 
vard Haussmann, Paris, France; Past R.1. 
Directors Resident in Region—Maurice Du- 
perrey (abrasives manufacturing), 19 rue 
de Paradis, Paris France: Nils H. Parmann 
(savings banking), @vre Slottsgate 11, Oslo, 
Norway; Agripa Popescu (charity associa- 
tions), Str. Paris 67, Buchurest, Rumania; 
G. M. Verrall Reed (building materials dis- 
tributing), 33 Grove Ave., Muswell Hill, 
London No. 10, England (member Rotary 
Club of Southgate, England); Members-at- 
Large—Kurt Belfrage (financial exchanges), 
Borshuset, Stockholm, Sweden; Edwin Rob- 
inson (fruit distributing), Castlefolds Mar- 
ket, Sheffield, England. 

R.1.B1I. Representatives of Districts: T. D. 
Young (linen distributing), Royal Arcade, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England; T. J. Rees 
(education—general administration), Educa- 
tion Offices, North St., Swansea, Wales; P. H. 
W. Almy (general law practice), Bank 
Chambers, Fleet St., Torquay, England. 

R.1I.B1JI. Alternates: Sydney W. Paseall 
(sugar confectionery manufacturing), James 
Pascall, Ltd., Streatham Road, Mitcham, 
England (member Rotary Club of London, 
England); T. H. Rose (banking), Barclays 
Bank, Ltd., New St., Birmingham, England; 
Percy Reay (clothing manufacturing), 49, 
Piccadilly, Manchester 1, England; 47— 
Louis Renard (solicitor), 10 Passage d’Aux- 
ances, Poitiers, France; Alternate: Andre 
Pons (notary), 54, rue Houles, Mazamet, 
France. 48—Charles Jourdan-Gassin (in- 
surance—life), 17, rue Alexandre Mari, Nice, 
France; Alternate: Emile Couibes  (ce- 
ments), 113 rue Vendome, Lyon, France. 
49—Charles Damaye (tug service), 16, Quai 
de I’'lle, Le Havre, France; Alternate: Paul 
Longuet (pharmaceutical chemical prod- 
ucts), 48 bis, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, France. 
54—T. M. Bruggisser (strawgoods import- 
ing), Wohlen VI (Aargau), Switzerland 
(member Rotary Club of Aarau, Switzer- 
land); Alternate: H. W. de Salis (internal 
medicine), Schloss Bothmar, Malans, Grau- 
biinden, Switzerland (Winter: Villa Berna, 
St. Moritz, Switzerland). 59—J. Philip Kor- 
thals Altes (brewing), Smallepad 60, Amers- 
foort, The Netherlands; Alternate: Daniel 
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de Iongh (efficiency engineering), Vijver 
laan 2, Rotterdam 101 The Netherlands 
69—Marcus Tollet (news bureau—foreign) 
Villagatan 27a, Helsinki-Helsingfors, Suomi 
Finland diternate Robert Lavonius (ma 
chine shops), Kaivopuisto 13, Helsinki- 
Helsingfors Suomi-F inland 75 } © 
Thomsen (water purification), Christians 
gade 22, Copenhagen, K, Denmark Alt 

nate Ernst J Ipsen (associations automo 


bile clubs) Palaisgade 6, Copenhagen, Den 
mark 77—Viktor Ruzic (past service), Pe 
cine 6b, Susak, Yugoslavia; Alternate: Rado 
van Alaupoviec (dry wood distillation), 
Gjorgjiceva ul. 9, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 78— 
Gustat Munthe (arts and crafts museum), 


Vasagatan 33, Goteborg, Sweden; Alternate 
Edw. W. Peyron (past service), Valevagen 
21, Djursholm, Stockholm, Swede S2 


Zoltan Koos (stock exchange), Szabadsagter 
17 (mail address: Herman Otto-ut 38), 


Budapest, Hungary ilternate Bela von 
Entz (pathology), Pozsony u. 1, Pees, Hun 
gary. S3—Francis A. Kettaneh (motor ve 
hicles—distributing). P. O. Box 242, Beirut, 
Lebanon ilternate Lawrence D. Watts 
(business service—accounting), P. O. Box 
482, Haifa, Palestine S4—C. Basarab Bran- 
coveanu§ (agriculture) 76 Strada Sfintii 


Apostoli, Buchurest 3, Rumania; Alternate 
Christian Pennescu-Kertsch (automobiles— 
retailing), Bd. Tache Ionescu 32, Buchurest, 
Rumania 86—Ljuben Boshkoff (civil en 
gineering), Ulitza Marin Drinoff 18, Sofia, 
Bulgaria; Alternate: Stoian P. Momtchiloff 
(criminal law practice), Gorna-Orehovitza, 
Bulgaria 

Representatives of Non-Districted Clubs 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania Juhan Kukk 
(cotton goods manufacturing), S. Karja, 
Tallinn, Estonia; Alternates: Walters Woits 
(civil law practice), Blaumana iela 13, Rigae 
Latvia; Karolis Zalkauskas (supreme courts) 
Traku, g. 18, Kaunas, Lithuania Greece— 
Spilios Agapitos (consulting engineer), 6, 
Rue Em. Benaki, Athens, Greece; Alternate 
Stavro Gregoriades (industrial equipment), 
Charles Diehl 41, Salonika, Greece Por- 
tugal—Ermete Pires (flour manufacturing) 
Avenida de Berne 21, Lisbon, Portugal 

Nominating Committee for President of 
R.t.—Cesar D. Andrade (pharmaceutical 
chemicals mfg.), Apartado Postal 703, Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador; Samuel T. J. Bennett (me 
chanical packings—manufacturing and dis 
tributing), 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., U.S.A.; Wm. de Cock Buning (past 
service), 't Hoenstraat 31, The Hague, The 
Netherlands; Angus S. Mitchell (past serv- 
ice), 7 Haverbrack Ave., Malvern, S. E. 4, 
Australia; Frank Phillips (apiculture), Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., U.S.A.; Doug 
las A. Stevenson (life insurance), P. O. Box 
635, Sherbrooke, Que., Canada; C. Reeve 
Vanneman (public utility engineering), 555 
Providence St., Albany, N. Y Useless. Ee 
Warren (education—administration), Edu- 
cation Office, Wolverhampton, England; Je 
H. Williams (lawyer), Box 170, Chickasha, 
Okla., U.S.A 

Rotary Foundation Campaign—kE. W 
Palmer (book manufacturing), Kingsport 


Fathers and Sonsin Rotary a 


Two bonds tie each of these pairs (and the four trios) 
of Rotarians together—one is Rotary, and one is family. 








HERE you have the Kemps of Poteau, Okla 
Dad W. O. is 1940-41 President of the Rotary 
Club, while Son O. K. continues as Secretary 


Press, In Tenn., U.S.A Aller 
D. Albert nember), P. O. Box 
303, Paris Walter D. Hea (edu 
cation—p! 3) Monteclal Acar 
em Vont U.S.A Arcl ( 
Klumph (lumbe wholesaling and retail 
ing distribu y Carter Road S.W 


Clevela 





(general law practice), Baxter Bldg., Nash 
ville, Tenn U.S.A Allen Street (funeral 
directing), 920 N. Robinson St Oklahoma 
City, Okla., U.S.A.; Charles L. Wheeler (in 
tercoastal shipping) 16 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif., 1 

Refugee Committee o Chairma? ae 
named Winthrop R. Howard (expansion 
bolts), 98 Lafavette St New York, N y 
U.S.A.; Herbert J. Taylor (aluminum cook 
ing utensils), 222 N. Branch Drive, Room 
1439, Chicago, Ill U.S.A Dougla A. Stev 
enson (life insurance), P. O. Box 635, Sher 


brooke, Que Canada 
Executive Armando de Arruda Pereira 


(tile and brick manufacturing), rua Qui 
tanda 96, 5° andar, Sao Paulo, Brazil: Alli 
son Ware (general law practice) First Na 
tional Bank Bldg., Chico, Calif., U.S.A.: Cesar 
D Andrade (pharmaceutical chemical 
mfg.), Aparto Postal 703, Guayaquil, Ecua 
dor; Walter D. Head (educatior private 
schools) Montclair Academy Montclair, N 
J Cane | Albert Oulton (education 

public schools), 321 21st St. Ea Saskatoon 


Sask., Canada 
Admission of Clubs—Harold I. Covault 


(casualty insurance) 201 Cleveland Trust 
Bank Bldg Lorain Ohio U.S.A ae 
Steiger (overseas trade), Seegartenstrasse 2 





Zurich, Switzerland 
Redistricting Committee for USCNB 


Jeff H. Williams (lawyer), Box 170, Chicka 
sha, Okla U.S.A Joseph H. Sandifer (edu 
cating private schools) Blue Ridge Boy 


School, Inc., Hendersonville, N. ¢ U.S.A 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Fathers are pictured 
first in each case: (1, 
2) Smith and David 
Tiffany, Aberdeen, So 
Dak.; (3, 4) W. C. and 
W.S. Daugherty, Syra 
cuse, Kans.; (5, 6) C. 
H. and Robert Marsh, 
Rice Lake, Wis.; (7, 8) 
L. C. and Orlando Ly- 
man, Hilo, Hawaii; (9, 
10) J. A. and Ralph 
Stitt, New Bedford, 
Mass.: (11, 12) Guido 
and Luigi Giacometti, 
Hilo, Hawaii; (13, 14) 
Cc. S. and M. L. Carl- 
smith, Hilo, Hawaii; 
(15, 16, 17) W. H. Cog- 
hill, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
W. W. Coghill, Mona- 
hans, Tex., and R. G. 
Coghill, Sylacauga, 
Ala.; (18, 19, 20) H. L., 
Llewellyn, and Haydn 
Jones, Wilmette, IIL; 
(31, 22,. 23) 2... 
C., and G. C. Bulkeley, 
Abingdon, IIl.; (24, 25, 
26) J. S. Clapper, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., A. A. 
Clapper, Billings, 
Mont., and Orville O. 
Clapper, Newton, Mass. 
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(24) Lee Bros.; (25) 
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sleeves 


Lebanon Rotarians Rolled-up 


Wield the Hoe! Backs and brows 
dripping with  per- 
piration Hoes and other garden tools 
cutting the air and weedy earth Doesn't 
ound much like a Rotary Club lunch 
eon, does it? Well, it isn’t, but 
yest the recent labors of LEBANON, Mo., 
Rotarians, who cultivated eight acre of 
vegetables this Summer. The harvested 
vegetables are to be canned fo ‘ 
Club-sponsored lunchroom where chil 
dren are fed free or at cost 
Raise $20,000 The problem of ref 
for Refugee Work Uusee i lief, which is 
testing Rotary Clubs 
in many parts of the world, is nothing 
new to Rotarians of SIAN, CHINA. Du 
ing the 1939-40 Rotary year they raised 
$10,770 for this type of charity work. A 


three-day theater benefit netted $5,970, 
with which the Club purchased 14,000 
kilograms of flow for distribution 
among refugees in the SIAN area \n- 
other Rotary Club in CHINA, TSINGTAO, 
which was invited by the International 


Relief Association to raise $5,000, raised 


$9,436—88 percent more than was re- 

quested. 

An Entire Village Many a Rotary Club 
has sponsored one 


a Rotary Project! 


or several organiza- 


tions and projects in a smaller neigh 
boring community, but the Rotary Club 
of LAHORE, INDIA, has gone all the way. 


It is sponsoring an entire village! Un- 


ot “recon- 


der its auspices, a 
struction and rural welfare, from every 
angle” has been undertaken at the ‘“Ro- 


program 








$ 





YOUNGSTERS of Drumheller, 
Alta., Canada, think the Ro- 
tarians of their community are 
grand fellows, and they are! 
The Rotary Club created a 
recreational center which in- 
cludes a large swimming 
poul (right), showers, rock 
gardens, and a wading pool 
(above), which was recently 
dedicated. Cost of latest im- 
provements was $1,000. Since 
Rotarians undertook the pool 
project 14 years ago, the city 
hasn't had a single drowning! 
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1941 Convention 5,073 Rotary Clubs 
Denver, C) (3 [ eC O € eC é Rotarians 
Colorado Estimated Total 

June 15-19, 1941 A little news magazine of and for Rotary International 214,500 


tary village” of AMARSIDHU, which is 
eight miles from LAHorE. The Club has 
secured special attention for the village 
from the Government departments of 
sanitation, agriculture, and industry. 
Actively interested 
in the Children’s As- 
sociation of ARAD, 
RUMANIA, is the local Rotary Club, which 
founded the organization. During nine 
months’ time, the Club looked after 88 
children, seeing to it that they received 
abundant food, medical care, and proper 
instruction. Clothing was distributed 
to 53 youngsters during the Christmas 
holidays, and three children were 
clothed from head to foot. Each Sum- 
mer the Club arranges for members of 
the Children’s Association to attend 
school in the open air. 


Boys Work 
in Rumania 


Delinquent Colony Supported by the 


Gets Aarau’s Aid Rotary Club of 
AARAU, SWITZERLAND, 


is a colony for the rehabilitation of de- 
linquents, which was founded by a 
priest. All members of the Club are 
members of the society for the support 
of these delinquents, and contribute an 
annual fee or subscribe to a life mem- 
bership. One Christmas the Club col- 
lected food, clothing, and other useful 
articles and distributed them at the 
colony. 


Can you call the 
members of your 
Club by name? If 
you can’t, have you and your Fellow- 
ship Committee a plan to correct this 
barrier to fellowship? If you 
haven't, perhaps a scheme 
which was recently inaugu- 
rated in the Rotary Club of 


‘Check List’ to 
Aid Acquaintance 


















Bombay, India, may prove helpful. Mem 
bers received a roster of the Club’s 186 
members along with their Club bulletin, 
and were invited to check the names of 


with whom they are ac- 
Lists were returned, and at 
the next meeting unacquainted Ro- 
tarians found themselves sitting to- 
gether, and new friendships were be- 


members 
quainted. 


gun. 


Goodwil! Letters A prize exhibit at 
Network the Globe the 129th District 


Conference were two 
handsomely bound, gold-stamped vol 
umes of letters collected by the SAN An 
TONIO, TEX., Rotary Club. The letters 
—hundreds of them—have been re- 
ceived from Clubs around the Rotary 
world in response to goodwill greetings 
extended by San ANTONIO Rotarians 





FOR THE purchase of 20 Rotary ambulances, 
British Rotarians are now raising £10,000. 
They are to be presented to the Red Cross. 


through their International Service 
Committee. They contain interesting 
bits of local information from countries 
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which once were remote and strange, 
but now seem close and intimate. Let- 
ters sent from the SAn ANTONIO Club, 
offering to “swap” news of activities 


and “local color,” show a globe starring 
San ANTONIO and the city to which the 
letter is addressed. The stars are con- 


nected by a cord—a golden strand of 
friendship—thus forming a_ Rotary 
vorld network of fellowship. 


Perfect Meetings? There are several 
Dunn Runs Up 42. smaller Clubs which 

have maintained 
perfect attendance records for several 
years, but when a Rotary Club of 26 
members hangs up a record of 42 con- 
secutive 100 percent meetings, it’s some- 
thing to cheer about. And that’s what 
Rotarians of Dunn, N. C., are doing, but 
they still aren’t satisfied. They’re aim- 
ing at 100 percent for the entire 1940-41 
Rotary year. Twenty members of the 
Club didn’t miss a meeting in 1939-40. 


300 Attend Rotary “Please pass the 


Basket Eatfest beans ... no! the 
beans!” was but one 


of many hungry requests made when 
300 Rotarians and members of. their 
families from northern Missouri and 
southern Iowa picnicked on a spacious 
country-club lawn at Unionville, Mo., 
recently. Rotarians of Unionville, picnic 
hosts, arranged a program’ which 
pleased their guests—from Districts 132, 
134, and 135. 


Parley Problems Open informal dis- 


at Roundtable cussion by leaders 
from all phases of 


civic life as a basis for the solution of 
community problems has been stimu- 
lated for three years by Rotarians of 
BLOOMINGTON, IND., through their annual 
Rotary roundtable. The BLOOMINGTON 
Club recently presented to the com- 
munity “a real roundtable,” built in the 
shape of a Rotary wheel (see cut) to 
seat 48 persons at these periodic ex- 
changes of ideas. It was dedicated by 
kotary’s Founder, Paul P. Harris, at a 
gala program honoring Past Presidents 
and charter members. Representatives 
of 20 Indiana Clubs attended the dedi- 
cation ceremonies. 

Out of BLOOMINGTON’s first roundtable 
meeting came stimulus for revivifying 
the Chamber of Commerce. A full-time 
executive secretary was employed, and 
business and industry united in further- 
ing community interests. The third 
roundtable voted to establish a perma- 
nent council on codperation, and invited 
the Rotary Club to survey the com- 
munity and plan the council and its 
functions. 

Twenty-eight feet across, the giant 
wheel table is cogged to create the 48 
places, and is constructed in 30 units for 
dismantling and storage. 


Crime Antidotes: Remembering that 


Camps and Parks they, too, were once 

youngsters — and 

with an eye turned to crime prevention 

—Rotarians in many parts of the world 

Support and sponsor camps and play 
parks. Several recent examples: 

“Securities” with a “par value of $5” 
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THREE MEMBERS of the Chicago Rotary Club—H. C. Angster, Dr. A. P. Haake, and Alvin B 
Carder—hold “an inventory” Rotary roundtable discussion on better labor relationships 











RATHER LOW attendance by Greensboro, Ala., Rotarians prompted Club Secretary W. R 
Withers to propose that a goat be purchased and awarded monthly to the poorest attender 
When the Club had a perfect month, the plan backfired, and Withers is seen getting the goat! 





Photo: McConnell 


AROUND this Rotary roundtable, which was presented to the community by the Bloomington, 
Ind., Rotary Club, civic leaders discuss ways of making Bloomington a better place in which 
to live. Gathered here are Rotarians from 20 Clubs, who heard Paul P. Harris’ dedication. 














were sold to members of the DE KALB, 
ILL., Rotary Club to support a camp. A 
gold-seal prospectus announced that 
“interest will be shown in this scheme 
by the members—it being a practically 
painless method of raising funds now 
necessary,” and “dividends are in the 





form of increased satisfaction with the 
work of the Club and a pride in our 
camp and the youth of the county.” 

Playgrounds are being supported by 
Rotary Clubs in Montcomery, W. VA.; 
VALENCIA, VENEZUELA; MELCH, W. VA., 
and MutLuins, W. VaA., according to re- 
cent communications reaching this de- 
partment. . Members of the IAEGER, 
W. Va., Rotary Club recently promoted 
a community swimming pool. 





FOCAL POINT of admiration from the young Clubs Carry On Typical of the deter- 
athletes competing in a Walla Walla, Wash., ‘ mination of Rotary 
Rotary track meet is W. L. Stirling, Chair Despite War Chibs in England al 
man of the Club’s Committee on Boys Work ia tt uM se ind rp <3 ; 

He's headed the Committee every year since C@!TY ON despite the w oe the recent 
1919 save one. That year he was President. Conference of District 13, which saw 





DISCIPLES of Izaak Walton in three States matched their abilities in the Athens, Ala., Ro- 
tary Club’s “fishing rodeo,” which netted $181.50. for a crippled-children fund. In this prize 
display are Rotarian U. S. Pitts, Alabama Governor Frank M. Dixon, and Thomas Woodroof. 
Of 300 fishermen who entered the competition, 61 turned in catches for award consideration. 
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EVIDENCE that Rotary Founder Paul P. Harris (second from left) is in good health again 
is his activity as judge at the Manistee, Mich., Forest Festival. Also pictured before the 
Rotary Club’s float are Professor R. L. Sandwick, Rotarian of Highland Park, Mich.; Past Di- 
rector Frank C. Barnes, of Manistee; and Traverse City, Mich., Rotarian Hugh Johnston. 





400 Rotarians from 61 of the 67 Clubs 
in attendance at LONDON’s Royal Hotel. 

“Many others would have been there, 
too,” our correspondent notes, “but for 
the fact that they were then doing what 
Rotary expects them to do in these crit- 
ical times: staffing railway termini to 
help soldiers going on and coming off 
leave, ‘manning’ warden’s posts or am- 
bulance stations in connection with 
A.R.P., doing duty as auxiliary firemen, 
or some other national service which 
Rotarians have taken up with enthus- 
iasm.” 

District 13 “is in wonderful condition, 
not a Club is idle,” James P. Ryan, Dis- 
trict Representative of Rotary Interna- 
tional, also writes. 

The following bits of news—typical 





Current Rotary Events* 


Sept. 6—Magazine Committee meets, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 9—Canadian Advisory Committee 
meets, Chicago. 

Sept. 9—USCNB Extension Committee 
meets, Chicago. 

Sept. 16— Youth Committee meets, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 19—Aims and Objects Com- 
mittee meets, Chicago. 

Sept. 30— Convention Committee 
meets, Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 14—Finance Committee meets, 
Chicago. 


* Tentative dates 











of the activities of English Clubs—are 
taken from the District 13 Bulletin: 
3ARNET & EAST BARNET—Members of 
this Club have had an “interesting in- 
terchange of correspondence with the 
trawler we have adopted, and have been 
able to send several parcels, which have 
been much appreciated.” 
BrixtoN—Rotarians of BrIxTon “have 
had news of our first serious casualty. 
Our adopted trawler, the Cape Siretoko, 
has been sunk while on active service. 
Within a week the captain communi- 
cated with the Club, and we are happy 
to know that our crew is safe and 
anxious to serve in another boat.” 
CLAPHAM—Members of the CLAPHAM 
Club “gave enthusiastic support to a 
ball organized by the Mayor of Wands- 
worth ... in aid of the Mayor’s Com- 
forts for the Troops Fund. ... A profit 
of £75 resulted. We are now busy or- 
ganizing the adoption of a trawler, the 
Gloria, through the Lowestoft Club.” 
FINCHLEY — “A club and canteen for 
servicemen are being opened by the 
FINCHLEY Rotary Club in collaboration 
with the Y.M.C.A. at NorTH FINCHLEY.” 
A Club representative and wives of Ro- 
tarians will “staff” the club. “The 
FINCHLEY Rotary Club is well repre- 
sented on the new refugees committee, 
and our President, Rotarian George 
Eckert, is the secretary.” 
HacKNEY—‘“Further contact has been 
established with an antiaircraft battery, 
members having provided furniture and 
carpets for the sergeants’ mess. To 
maintain a constant contact with this 
unit, HACKNEY Club dart enthusiasts are 
arranging a darts tournament. Further 
parcels have been sent to the crew of 
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the Fisherboy, the trawler the Club has 
adopted.” 

HENDON — “For several weeks mem- 
bers have had the pleasure and privi- 
lege of entertaining sailors and soldiers 
from either Canada, New Zealand, or 
Newfoundland at our weekly luncheons. 
These lads have been most apprecia 
tive, especially in respect of the peeps 

our countryside and British home 
entertainment extended to them.” 

HornsEY—This Club is “keeping busy 
the knitting needles of the groups of 
feminine workers in the borough who 
ire turning the ‘charity’ of the Club 
into wool and the wool into useful ar- 
ticles for our serving men. At the same 
time it is keeping supplied with reading 
matter one of His Majesty's ships on 
which the son of the President, A. R. 
Bailey, is serving.” 

InrorpD — The ILFrorp Rotary Club, 
“with the cooperation of the BARKING, 
DAGENHAM, and Romrorp Clubs,” raised 
over £100, and has ordered a Y.M.C.A. 
mobile canteen. 

ISLINGTON — “In ISLINGTON we have 
‘linked up’ with a mine sweeper and a 
barrage balloon unit. Personal service 
as well as comforts is included in our 
scheme, and the recipients are indeed 
grateful for the interest shown. One is 
glad to be associated with this work.” 

LEWISHAM—Rotarians of the LEWwIs- 
HAM Rotary Club continue “to assist in 
meeting leave trains and giving lifts for 
servicemen.” 

SHOREDITCH—“We have at last made 
contact with the child of our adoption, 
to wit, His Majesty’s drifter Concordia, 
and Rotarian Lucraft has made a good 
start by pairing off each Club member 
with one of the crew for the purpose 
of correspondence.” 

STOKE NEWINGTON — “Several of our 
chaps visit LONDON railway stations and 
meet members of the B.E.F. coming 
home on leave to conduct them through 
or out of LoNpon. Each member of the 
Club is actively engaged in some form 
of Community Service.” 

TooTtinc—“Tootinc Rotarians received 
a shock recently when they learned that 
their ‘adopted’ trawler had been bombed 
and lost. Ten of the crew were saved, 
six wounded, and six missing. Endeav- 
ors are being made to trace the relatives 
of the wounded and missing men witha 
view to rendering assistance, if neces- 
sary. The Club has also supported the 
Lifeboat Institution by dispatching jer- 
seys knitted by the members’ wives.” 

WEMBLEY—“WEMBLEY has two main 
wartime objects in hand, one to raise 
£500 to provide an ambulance and the 
other to assist with PADDINGTON, EALING, 
and Acton in the staffing of the Welfare 
for the Forces Bureau at PADDINGTON 
Station. Wholehearted support is given 
to the latter by the Club, two-thirds of 
its members giving willing and regular 
attendance each evening from 6 to any 
time up to 11:30 P.M.” 

WILLESDEN West—‘The Club’s Com- 
munity Service includes support of a 
dance for the Citizens’ Advice Bureau, 
providing accommodation for a refugee 
family, and assisting the scheme of a 
member to provide pipes and tobacco 
for shipwrecked sailors.” 
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AMONG Clubs carrying on in war days is Stockton & Thornaby, England, which h 
cent ladies’ day luncheon. President Niels E. Rambush and Secretary Harold Soar (right) dis- 
cuss the program as Mrs. Rambush and Speaker Wm. Courtenay watch the cameraman work 


eld a re- 
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INSPECTING several of 120 exhibits in the second annual Rotary hobby show at Americus, 
Ga., are several contestants and Club sponsors. Already started are plans for a 1941 show! 








CHAMPION “mibs knucklers” are these lads, who won medals in the Upper Derby, Pa., Ro- 
tary marbles tournament. Here Tourney Chairman H. S. Herzog glimpses a mibster in action. 
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Scientific discoveries and their applications of special interest to the 
business and professional man. Address inquiries to: D. H. Killeffer, Peeps 
Department, ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Glass Sutures, Glass textiles give us 


new surprises every day Betore we 
have become accustomed to awnings 
made of glass cloth that will no take 


fire from cigarette butts dropped on 


them, glass threads for surgeons to us¢ 
in ewing wounds together are an 
nounced The new threads are said to 
have shown many advantages in tests 
made so far with animals, and may 
yet be adopted for use on humankind 


Cotton Ice Cream, Quite like the reg- 


ular thing is a new ice cream contain 
ing cottonseed flour developed by a 
Dallas, Texas, chef, now being promoted 
at the World’s Fairs in New York and 
San Francisco this Summer. It sug 


gests another outlet for part of Ameri 


ca’s cotton crop 


Better Potatoes. Europe’s food sup 


ply is always a problem, and more pro 
lific species of food plants are constant 
ly sought. A recent British expedition 
into the heart of South America, origi 


nal home of the potato, brought out no 
less than 500 varieties to be used in 
plant-breeding experiments. 

Hope in Tuberculosis. Experiments 
with guinea pigs affected by tubercu- 
losis indicate that a mixture of dinitro 
phenol, ingredient of certain dangerous 
obesity treatments, with sulfanilamide 
is a highly useful treatment for the 
disease. Perhaps these results may be 
duplicated in tuberculosis in humans 
and provide a new powerful weapon 


against the “white plague.” 


Cranberry Wastes Used. Since can 
ning of cranberries as juice and sauce 
is using a large proportion of this Cape 
Cod crop, wastes of the operation accu 
mulate to the point of becoming both a 
nuisance and an opportunity. Cranberry 
seeds (too tiny to be bothersome, ordi- 
narily) are, for example, yielding an 
oil rich in vitamin A, and the skins 
from the berries are the source of ur- 
solic acid from which a powerful emul- 
sifving agent is made. The latter is 
expected to be valuable in making cold 
creams, Mayonnaise, and the like. Still 
another cranberry by-product is a wax 
adapted to making lipsticks. 


Bright Copper Plating. Addition of 
salts of ammonia and an organic am 
monia derivative (diethylene triamine) 
to copper solutions used for electroplat- 
ing increases the luster and ductility of 
the plated metal. 


Resins in Softening Water. Synthetic 
resins of new types have the remark- 
able ability to remove material dissolved 
in water in a way which not only makes 
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rd water soft, but also reduces the 
total quantity of dissolved matter. One 
set of resins removes basic constituents 
from water and a different set, acidic 
constituents. Thus by two successive 
treatments hard water can be made to 
approach, but not equal, distilled water 
in purity. After use the resins are re- 
generated by suitable treatment and 
used again. The significance of this 
development, soon to be applied in the 
United States, is in freeing industrial 
operations requiring pure water from 
limitations imposed by water supplies. 
Among these are textile and dyeing 
plants, modern’ high-pressure’ steam 
plants, and a wide variety of processing 


operations, 


New Lard. Because lard from swine 
is relatively perishable, vegetable fats 
hardened by hydrogen, which keep 
without refrigeration, have become 
standard in American kitchens. Now it 
has been found that the addition of as 
little as one-tenth of 1 percent of gum 
guaiac to properly rendered lard makes 
it as resistant to rancidity as the vege- 
table product. This development is ex- 
pected to put lard back into the pantry 
in a big way. 


Carbon Aids Grinding. Few indus- 
trial products must be ground to finer 
powders than Portland cement, and 
since the clinker to be ground is ex- 
tremely hard, the cost of this operation 
is a large part of the cost of the prod- 





INSIGNIFICANT in size, mighty in power— 
that’s the atom. To smash it, this great 
machine has been developed by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
Consequently, deeper than ever before the 
riddie of matter and energy will be explored. 








uct. Lately it has been found that the 
addition of as little as 32/100 of 1 per- 
cent of carbon black to the clinker re- 
duces the time of grinding by some 28 
percent. Other grinding problems may 
also be solved in a similar way if this 
small addition of carbon (6.4 pounds 
per ton) is not objectionable in the 
product. In cement the presence of 
this amount of carbon actually increases 
by several percent the strength of the 
product made from it. 


Rubber-Tired Sander. A new type 
of sanding drum is made much like an 
automobile wheel. Between the alumi- 
num wheel center and the abrasive 
belt, which forms the tread, is placed a 
pneumatic rubber tube. When this is 
inflated, the sanding surface is ready 
for action, and held firmly in place. If 
it is necessary to change the abrasive 
belt, letting the air out easily will 
free it. 


Better Piling of Coal. The usual 
conical method of piling large quanti- 
ties of coal increases fire hazard by set- 
ting up what amount to flues in the pile 
between layers of fine and coarse coal. 
If, however, the coal is laid in horizon- 
tal layers, this danger is practically nul- 
lified. 


Synthetic Crystals. Less expensive 
than diamonds, but much more useful, 
are the many types of crystals required 
in modern optical instruments. The 
value of these crystals depends on their 
peculiar properties with respect to light, 
in both the visible and the invisible 
ultraviolet and infrared ranges where 
glass is at a disadvantage. Natural 
crystals of optical perfection and large 
enough to serve are becoming increas 
ingly scarce. Now chemical manufac- 
turers are growing huge crystals for the 
purpose. Instead of calcite and fluorite, 
which are difficult to grow, synthetic 
crystals weighing several pounds of 
lithium fluoride, sodium nitrate, com- 
mon salt, potassium iodide and bromide, 
among others, are being grown for op- 
tical uses. 


Perfumed Print. Latest stunt of pub- 
licity seekers-is to scent their printed 
matter to add nose as well as eye ap- 
peal. After unsuccessful attempts to 
incorporate pleasant fragrance in print- 
er’s ink, the problem was solved by 
spraying scent on the printed sheets as 
they come from the press. The odor of 
pine woods was thus imparted to camp- 
ing prospectuses. 


Whiter Paper. Sodium chlorite, a 
new bleaching agent erroneously men- 
tioned as “hypochlorite” in our May 
Peeps, is making whiter paper from 
kraft pulp. The customary bleaching 
process using chlorine and hypochlorite 
is first applied to whiten this brown 
pulp as much as possible without weak 
ening the fiber. When that stage is 
reached, further bleaching is done with 
the new sodium chlorite, which whitens 
without weakening. The new bleach- 
ing agent is also used on textiles which 
are not weakened by its action. 
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NAMED TO Rotary’s Relief Fund Committee: 


New-World Homes for European Children on ee 


[Continued from page 21} 


Federal neutrality legislation prohibits 
United States vessels from entering the 
war zones. Added to that, British Prime 
Minister Churchill voiced strenuous ob- 
jection in mid-July to any “large-scale 
exodus,” stating that the military situa- 
tion does not “require or justify such a 
proceeding” and adding the thought that 
it would be physically impossible. 

But if the picture changes and there’s 
a rush to evacuate the children, who’s 
to pay their way—that is, of those 
whose own parents are too poor to pay? 
Quota regulations of the United States 
could have been a block, but are not 
now, for the Government has recently 
opened the door on the matter of issuing 
visitor’s visas. 

Problems, yes! But they are being 
ironed out. The least—the very least— 
we can do is to be ready. 

Thousands of children from Europe 
have already reached American shores, 
as our daily papers have reported. But 
most of them were sent directly to rela- 
tives or family friends and few have ar- 
rived without specified destination. How- 
ever, when the knotty problems are 
solved, the flood of youngsters may 
reach full tide—and that is when the 
plans of North American Rotarians will 
meet the test. Rotary’s Committee fot 
Placement is working closely with the 
United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children,* which is coordinat- 
ing the efforts of all other groups in the 
nation and which is the only committee 
in the field recognized by the United 
States Government. This, to avoid con- 
fusion. 

In a world where precious little love 
is being lost between nations, this move- 
ment to save the children is revealing 
man’s best and perhaps truest side. As 
x yhddress: 214 Fourth Ave., New York, 
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(1) Lewis A. Hird, New York, N. Y.; (2) Allison Part In this movement w De 

Ware, Chico, Calif.; (3) Luis Machado, Havana, Cuba; (4) E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, Tenn.; and can yet say Conditions are chang 

5) Fernando Carbajal, Lima, Peru. Refugee Placement Ccmmitteemen: (6) Winthrop Howard, from dav to dav. and what is writter 
New York, N. Y.; (7) Douglas Stevenson, Sherbrooke, Canada; and H. J. Taylor, Chicago, III 
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What He Con’t Poy Bock He Will 


By A Student Loan Fund Boy 
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soc was to open in just a few front in the line At the business office 
brief weeks. Soon the old bunch would I paid the term tuition in cas} And a 
be gravitating noisily together again few weeks later I learned from three 
inde the campus maples jut | local businessmen, who had immoned 
wouldn't be there “He couldn’t make me to a downtown office that the Ro 4 
it,” they’d be saying. “Matter of cash tary Club had decided to unde1 
probably ’ And that would be the right the rest of my college studies The 
answel said they were the Club’s Student Loar 
I'd miss them all—Ned from Winni Fund Committee 
peg and Sally from Detroit and the rest Scattered over the world today i 
—~but what hurt most was that to drop not-so-small army of student vho lool ' 
out of school now would be to leave a upon Rotary Clubs as the best frien i 
college course half finished, a course so they ever had And I am certainly one 
intensive and specific that it would lead of those students. The material a 
almost certainly to a job and to a career ance—the money, why not call it?—tl 
in the field I’d always dreamed of con Rotarians lend students makes all the 
quering. difference between hope and despait ' 
But... no money! Not enough any but I’ve been wondering if there isn’t 
way. It’s bad enough to be sick—but something that goes along with that 
when you're in tip-top shape and then sort of help that counts more. The 
circumstances come along and tie your “bucking up” it gives your spirit An) 
hands and hobble your ankles, well, youngster with reasonable luck can pa 
that’s worse. Things looked .dismal. back money he borrows. But he'll find 
But things changed ... the night 1 it another matter to pay back the en 
met a certain cheerful businessman. We couragement, the inspiration, he gets 
talked a long while down there in his when a crowd of unsentimental execu ‘ 
office—or rather I did. He just listened, tives down on Main Street puts a hand : 
mostly. After a while he said, ‘‘Wel! on his shoulder and says, “We think, 
now, son’’—and somehow I didn’t mind son, that you've got the stuff. We're so 
the “son” from him—‘“I happen to be sure of it that we're going to risk quite 
long to the Rotary Club here and I’m a tidy little sum on your future. It 
fairly sure that I can interest ‘the boys’ up to you from here on in.” 
in you. But until I do, I’m going to What can a fellow do in the face of 
stake you personally.” faith like that? Just one thing: come A 


Registration day found me well up _ through! 
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Abolish the Cash Discount? 


No—Says William G. Betsch 


[Continued from page 30] 


essential flexibility. Only in such cases 
does the cash discount properly perform 
its invaluable functions. 

It should also be made absolutely clear 
that the cash discount, a deduction 
granted by the seller for paying a bill 
by a certain date, has no relationship 
whatever to the trade discount, a 
method of fixing basic or list prices 

In the textile trade typical discount 
terms are 6 percent 10 days and 60 days’ 
dating If a customer pays within 70 
days, he is permitted to deduct 6 percent 
from the face of his bill. In addition, 
he is often granted interest at 6 percent 
per annum for the exact number of days 
by which he anticipates the maturity 
date. If the customer pays beyond 70 
days, the bill is net. To payments made 
after 70 days, the customer can be re- 
quired to add interest at the legal rate 
for each day beyond the 70th day 

It can readily be seen from this that 
the customer enjoys a substantial ad 
vantage if he discounts his bill. If he is 
slow, he not only loses his discount, but 
he can also be required to pay interest 
if the seller feels it is advisable. 

Originally the 6 percent 10 days and 
60 days’ dating terms were broken down 
into four classifications: 6 percent 10 
days, 5 percent 30 days, 4 percent 60 
days, and 3 percent 90 days. In every 
case, 60 days’ dating was granted. Under 
this older method the customer could 
secure a 3 percent discount and still take 
as long as 150 days to pay. By the simple 
expedient of discontinuing all discounts 
except the 6 percent 10 days’ rate, the 
mills were able to shorten their collec- 


tion period. 


Scar changes have been made in 
other discount terms as business saw 
the need for hastening inventory and 
capital turnover. It should be em- 
phasized that the cash discount, which 
persuades rather than commands, has 
made it possible for the seller to shorten 
his terms without antagonizing the buy- 
er or upsetting his basis of operation. 

There are, of course, many other dis- 
count terms. This example has been 
chosen because its operation and _his- 
tory give such a clear illustration of 
the way in which a_ long-established 
practice can make for progress. 

No device is so effective as the cash 
discount in hastening the rate of collec- 
tions, for the buyer receives a premium 
if he pays in advance and is penalized 
both by loss of discount and by payment 
of interest if he is slow. Net terms offer 
no such stimulus. The only penalty is 
payment of interest after due date. 

Under the terms of the discount there 
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is no ground for misunderstanding. The 
position of both buyer and seller is clear- 
ly stated, yet discount terms are not 
rigid. The seller can relax them when 
The strong framework 
of the discount structure, however, pre- 


it seems wise. 


vents occasional waiving of rights from 
developing into a custom. The man who 
sells on a discount basis has the ac- 
cepted rules of discount procedure to fall 
back on in an emergency. 

Then, too, the discount supplies an au- 
tomatic reminder. The purchaser under 
terms of 6 percent 10 days and 60 days’ 
dating marks his bill for payment be- 
tween the 60th and 70th days. As each 
day passes, he is forcibly reminded that 
he has one day less in which to make 
a substantial saving. . 

Close contact with hundreds of com- 
panies in the textile trade for over 30 
years has convinced the author that the 
cash discount speeds collections and 
cuts the cost of making them. 

By the reward it offers to the con- 
cern which can sell its goods quickly 
and collect its accounts promptly, the 
cash discount speeds both inventory 
and capital turnover. As a result, return 
upon capital investment is higher for 
both buyer and seller. Money and goods 
are used more efficiently as the velocity 
of trading increases. The change in dis- 
count terms already described shows 
how the discount can be used to ac- 
celerate the rate of business. 

Constructive use of bank credit is an 
important factor. Most concerns borrow 
from their banks in order to take the 
discount, a highly profitable practice, 
for there is a wide margin between bank 
and discount rates. To borrow for this 
purpose a company must maintain open 
bank lines. The effect is cumulative: by 
discounting, a company improves its 
bank standing so that it can borrow in 
order to continue to discount. Instead of 
the often-described ‘vicious circle,” a 
“beneficent circle” is put into operation. 

The bank profits as well. 
this type are very desirable, for they 
are liquid, sound, and generally made at 


Loans of 
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“BOY! This‘ll be a real action shot!” 





a fair rate. It seems reasonable to say 
that a widespread increase in the use of 
the cash discount would provide profit- 
able employment for a fair part of the 
surplus funds the banks now have. 

The discount rewards efficiency with 
cash. It emphasizes the importance of 
rapid turnover and makes necessary the 
creation and maintenance of efficient 
selling and manufacturing methods. <A 
loosely run company cannot count upon 
the discount as a steady profit builder. 

It should be brought out that inability 
to take the discount does not always 
mean that the customer is inefficient. 
Many companies rely upon the credit of 
their suppliers for working capital for 
the period of the terms. Discounting 
in such circumstances would be tanta- 
mount to reducing working capital. Not 
taking the discount permits such a con- 
cern to operate at a higher level, secur- 
ing extra working capital without any 
out-of-pocket cost. Little by little a con- 
cern in this position can build up suf- 
ficient working capital from profits and 
reach the place where it does not have 
to take the full time allowed by the 
seller. This use of the supplier’s credit 
to build up a company is not feasible 
under the rigid terms set in net-cash 
transactions. 


Turre remains the company which 
fails to discount through inefficiency or 
bad management. Here the discount 
privilege is of no value, for the discount 
helps only those companies which de- 
serve help. To sum up, the company 
which fails to take the discount is not 
necessarily penalized, but every time a 
discount is not taken the management 
is brought face to face with the fact 
that an opportunity for profit is being 
lost and that definite action should be 
taken to put the concern on a discount 
basis. The discounting company, on the 
other hand, sees itself rewarded for 
superior efficiency and ability and gains 
a definite advantage over competitors. 

By granting a cash discount the seller 
is not reducing the return to himself, 
for he has set his selling price on a 
“less discount” basis. If his customer 
discounts, the seller receives what he 
expected. If his customer does not dis- 
count, the seller is paid a premium. 

If the buyer does not take a discount, 
he loses nothing—he merely reduces his 
profit. Often this reduction in profit is 
more than offset by the fact that the 
buyer is using the longer payment terms 
as a source of working capital. 

The idea that the amount of discount 
taken should be offset by discount al- 
lowed is fallacious, for intelligent con- 
cerns base cost figures on price less dis- 
count. Discount allowed and discount 
taken aren’t necessarily interdependent. 

The discount is an element in the cost 
and is calculated as such by the seller. 
When price changes are made to meet 
competition, the discount is only one of 
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the items involved. It is not a deciding 
factor, and manipulating it is not a 
sound method of changing the price 
structure. 

If one company grants a cash discount 
and another does not, and net prices are 
the same, the company granting a dis- 
count will receive more upon its slow 
accounts, for it will collect the net price, 
plus the discount. 

If a company offering a cash discount 
has a gross price equal to the net price 
of a company on a no-discount basis, the 
implication is that the first company has 
lower costs and could gain this compe- 
titive price advantage whether it offered 
the discount or not. 


Evry American businessman under- 
stands the cash discount. If two bid- 
ders quote the same price, and one of- 
fers discount and the other does not, 
the average businessman will buy from 
the company offering the discount, for 
it gives him a chance for an extra profit. 
Of course, if the company selling on a 
net basis quotes a price equal to the 
net price of the company selling upon a 
discount basis, the buyer is apt to prefer 
the net-price company, but here the sale 
is made not because of the presence or 
absence of a discount, but because the 
production costs of one company are 
lower. On the other hand, the buyer 
will sometimes prefer to purchase at 
the higher gross price of the company 
offering a discount. He may be sure 
of his ability to discount; he may prefer 
the longer terms offered. 

There is also the established value of 
a reputation for discounting. Somehow 
the old phrase ‘discounts all bills” 
means more than “pays on due date.” 
Logical or not, that’s the case. The aver- 
age businessman takes pride in being 
known as a discounter; the average 
credit grantor thinks more highly of the 
man who “discounts all bills.” 

Then, too, the discount is so firmly 
established that a customer's first reac- 
tion on being refused a discount is that 
he is being charged more. Of course, the 
salesman can explain it all away, but an 
uneasy feeling is very apt to linger in 
the back of the buyer’s mind. 

A majority of the criticisms of the 
discount are based on conditions in in- 
dustries where long terms are not 
granted. Here the discount has no place. 
It is obvious, and there is no point in 
arguing it further. It is equally obvious 
that arguments which have validity in 
these conditions simply don’t apply in 
an industry where sales are made on 
long terms. Here the advantages of the 
discount far outweigh the disadvantages. 

It is claimed that the practice of grant- 
ing cash discounts is a confusing factor 
in price comparison and causes con- 
siderable loss of time in computing the 
payment price of invoices on the part 
of both buyer and seller. 

Frankly, more excitement has been 
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raised over these points than they 
merit. Any capable man can figure dis 
counts without difficulty. Bookkeeping 
systems are now developed on a basis 
of cash discounts and the extra work 
involved is not felt, whereas elimina- 
tion of this extra work would probably 
make very little difference. 

There is a great deal of time devoted 
to discussion of simplification. In the 
first place, cash discounts are not a com- 
plicated problem. In the second place, 
the tendencv toward simplification has 
often resulted in oversimplification 
which has often proved costly. 

Selling on net terms, it is said, avoids 
unpleasant correspondence over the 
taking of unearned discounts. This state- 
ment is true, but the fact remains that 
the man who chisels on discount terms 
is pretty sure to hold up his payments 
when he is buying on net terms. Sucha 
man, buying on net terms, will cause 
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trouble after the bill has become due 
instead of before it has become due, thu 
slowing up the rate of collections \ 


slow account is a slow account, no mat- 
ter whether the terms are net or di 
count. Elimination of the discount will 
eliminate unpleasant correspondence 
about unjustly taken discounts. That's 
true, but it will also create an equal or 
greater volume of unpleasant corre 
spondence concerning net sales which 
were not paid on due date. 

These are the major arguments for 
abolishing the discount. They all have 
validity, but none of them answers this 
question: What will take the place of 
the discount in speeding the rate of col- 
lections, in accelerating the turnover of 
capital and inventory, and in rewarding 
individual effort? There is only one pos- 
sible conclusion: 

Abolition of the cash discount would 
be a step in the wrong direction. 
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and trust Him for result The pioneer 
with his Bible trusted first in God, but 
vould use his gun and, therefore, he did 
not wor over much Now we have 
more or le hunted the Bible to the 
attic, put God out of our lives, placed 
our chief trust in money, and when it 
flit away we have cause to worry 


When we again place first things first, 
we'll find that secondary things follow 
and be the death of a lot of our worry 
Others did; and as it failed not them, it 
will not fail us. 


Has Rotary Another? 
isks MICHAEL MA 

Newspaperman from California 

Montreal Rotary has something which 
is, as far as I know, unique in Rotary. 
It is a “fruit table,” where all members 
and guests who prefer meatless lunch 
eons can feast on fruit—from California! 
\s a jaunting Rotarian, I was quite 
pleased to make the discovery and to 
pass the news of it along to other Ro- 
tary Clubs. Possibly there is some 
other Rotary Club in the world that has 
a similar custom; if so, won't the Club 
speak up with another letter to Ye Edi 
tor? 

P.S. That article by Ben East, Trout 
of Virgin Water [July Rorarian], hit 
a well-known spike on its crown. Fish 
ing up there ts great! 


A Baseball Incident 


From ALGERNON Buair, Rotarian 

Contractor 

Vontgomery, Alabama 

The baseball article in the July Ro- 
rARIAN by “Babe” Ruth, Bat It Out!, was 
good and it reminded me of a baseball 
story. It is said of Walter Johnson, the 
famed “Big Train” of the Washington 
Senators, that at the zenith of his pitch- 
ing career one of his friends remarked 
one night, ‘Walter, your left fielder lost 
you that game this afternoon.” Walter's 
reply was, “Maybe so, but think how 
many games he has won for me.” 

Not surprising, is it, that Walter John- 
son was one of the best-liked players 
ever to walk on a baseball diamond? 


Hotels Could Ban Tipping 
Believes W. G. Vorre, Rotarian 
Sunday Editor, Plain Dealer 
Cleveland, Ohio 

There is always much kicking about 
tipping, as I recently mentioned in my 
column, “As the Parade Passes By,” but, 
like the weather, nothing is ever done 
about it. For that reason I was inter- 
ested in finding a discussion of tipping 
in the June Rorarian [This Tipping 
Rusiness]. What the various writers 
have to say about it is interesting to 
everybody, for nearly all of us at one 
time or another dig down for the tips. 

A hotel manager in St. Louis says in 
THe Rorarian’s discussion that while 
the custom of tipping in hotels is con- 
sidered a nuisance by many operatives, 
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it does not offer an effective incentive 
to many employees. For that reason he 
argues that ambitious hotel employees 
prefer to work in hotels where by giv- 
ing good service they can earn the ex- 
tra money through tips. 

But doesn’t he dodge the whole ques- 
tion? If the hotels by agreement abol- 
ished tips, made it an infringement of 
the rules for any employee to accept 
them, and added 10 percent to the 
checks, the entire amount of which 
would go to the employees, wouldn't it 
answer the nuisance problem he com- 
plains of? Most men’s clubs do this and 
get away with it. The hotels can end 
the tipping problem any time they want 
to act in concert, and they have a very 
strong organization. 

At a recent dinner given at Hotel 
Statler in Cleveland the waiters placed 
cards at each table on which it was 
plainly stated that no tips were to be 
given, the sponsors having taken care 
of the waiters. Thus was removed one 
of the disturbing and usually disgust- 
ing features of many public dinners 
when each waiter slides a plate around 
the table, a sort of polite blackmail. 
Perhaps more and more discussion of 
this subject may some day put the prac- 
tice of tipping into the limbo of for- 
gotten things, but I doubt it. 


Junk: Economic Anchor 
Asserts J. B. FRENCH, Rotarian 
President, Dakota Power Co. 
Rapid City, South Dakota 

The junkman deserves the “dignify- 
ing of his vocation’ McDonald White 
gave him [A Business with a Future, 
August RorarRIAN]. In 1935, according 
to an editorial in the Christian Science 
Monitor, the United States had 5,000 
wholesale junkmen with 29,000 em- 
ployees who did a_ 400-million-dollar 
business. 

Much of it is accounted for by rubber. 
Last year the United States consumed 
592,000 long tons of natural rubber, 
170,000 of reclaimed rubber, and 1,700 
of synthetic rubber. The _ rubber-re- 
claiming industry has a capacity of 
262,000 tons annually—which could be 
stretched in an emergency. Thus, this 
with natural rubber on hand could, 
probably, tide Uncle Sam over for a 
year, perhaps, until the chemists pro- 
duced cheaper synthetic rubber, if traf- 
fic in natural rubber were suddenly to 
be stopped. 


‘Billy's’ Geography Corrected 

By CHAPIN D. Foster, Rotarian 

Newspaperman 

Chehalis, Washington 

I have just finished Billy Phelps 
Speaking in the July issue aboard a train 
bound for my home. Who am I to enter 
lists against a literary national leaguer, 
but as a Washingtonian I am con- 
strained to invite Billy to (1) pay the 
Pacific Northwest another visit or (2) 
review a late book on geography. Either 
will bring him to the fact that the Co- 
lumbia River nowhere is an Oregon 
River, that it crosses the entire width 
of Washington to become boundary, and 
thus joint pride of Washington and Ore- 
gon as it completes its journey to the 
Pacific Ocean. 


ee 





Also I think I have just taken the rail 
trip along the Columbia which so 
thrilled “Billy.” I think I looked out the 
same train windows as he did, but what 
I saw was Washington on the opposite 
banks of the Columbia. The beautiful 
highway and rail lines along the Wash- 
ington bank affords a thrilling view of 
Oregon, but in view of what “Billy” 
wrote, I think he was riding in Oregon 
and looking at Washington. All of Ore- 
gon and Washington is thrilling, but 
“Billy” should keep his thrills correctly 
filed for reference. If he’ll come out 
again, I'll promise that he sees both 
States. 


Want This Picture? 

Inquires F. A. CLark, Rotarian 

Express-Service Executive 

Rapid City, South Dakota 

I’m wondering if there aren’t a num- 
ber of Rotarians who attended the Con- 
vention in Havana, Cuba, in June who 
would not like an enlargement of this 





ROTARY’S House of Friendship at Havana. 


picture which I took of the House of 
Friendship. If there are, I shall be 
pleased to supply 7 by 11 enlargements 
at cost plus mailing charges. 


Re: College and Work 
From ANTOINETTE FARRIOR 
Daughter of Rotarian 
Frostproof, Florida 

The debate-of-the-month in the Au- 
gust RorTariaAn, Work Your Way 
Through College?, interested me very 
much. From the vantage point of two 
years of actual experience I would like 
to express my opinion about working 
my way through college. 

For the last two years I have been 
working to’ make money to purchase 
something I believe to be of great value 
to me—a college education. I expect this 
purchase of four years of education to 
be perhaps the greatest and most worth- 
while investment of my life. A college 
education is an asset which relatively 
few persons possess. Without working 
to pay for this rare and valuable pos- 
session, it would be impossible for me 
to acquire it. I am willing and glad to 
spend time and energy on menial labor 
if it will pay for the privilege of spend- 
ing time and energy on more noble 
pursuits. 

During the past two Summers I have 
waited on tables at hotels to pay off col- 
lege loans. While college was in session 
I have waited on tables, washed dishes, 
swept floors, cleaned bathrooms, and 
graded papers so that I could continue. 
This extra work has never been a han- 
dicap. I am planning to continue work- 
ing my way through my junior and 
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senior years. I do not believe I will 
ever regret a single extra lick of work 
I have done while working my way 
through college. Besides acquiring a 
college education I am acquiring edu- 
cation in the art of working for some- 
thing I honestly believe to be worth it. 


Will Rose Learned to Live Well 

Says EMMA D. PRICE 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Training Men to Manage Men, by Will 
Rose, in the August RoTaRIAN is splen- 
did. He can write from experience on 
the subject, for early in life he adopted 
the motto “Learn to live—well” for 
himself. 

As a freshman at Cornell, Will Rose 
knew what he wanted from life and 
went after it. He was taken to call on a 
young and charming Ithaca girl. After 
the visit he said to my husband, “Sandy, 
that is the girl I want for my wife. As 
soon as I graduate, we shall be mar- 
ried.”” And sure enough, it happened. 

Early in his married life he had a 
position on a Washington paper, with 
plenty of opportunity for advancement, 
a chance for more prestige and money 
Will Rose said: 

“There is more to life than fame and 
fortune. As soon as I save enough 
money, I shall buy a small-town pape 
and build it up from scratch. I shall 
enter into community life for the bene- 
fit of my family. myself, and those 
around me. I shall learn of life from 
the underprivileged man what the ex- 
ecutive cannot teach me.” 

It happened. Will Rose’s way of life 
is an example and an inspiration to all 
those who are fortunate enough to 
know him. He is so busy doing for 

thers that he neglects his own writ- 
ing. I hope you can persuade him to be 
a regular contributor. 


Moterial Constantly Usable 

Says Grace McILrRatH ELLIS 

Wife of Rotarian 

Varengo, Towa 

For some time I was uninformed 
enough to have supposed THE ROTARIAN 
to be merely an organization magazine 
—one to be filched and burned as soon 
as I dared. It was a shock several vears 
back to discover the quality of its con- 
tents. And how I scrambled to retrieve 
all those copies which had been put 
aside to be destroved. Now THE Ro- 
TARIAN Stands along with Harper's, The 
Atlantic Monthly, and The Reader's Di- 
gest as reference material of the best 
type. We find it has material as con- 
Stantly usable as any of the others. 


From the letters of comment on ‘'Philan- 
thropy without Money,’ by Corinne Updegraff 
Wells, in the August "Rotarian," the follow- 
ing was selected contest winner. For another 
letter-contest announcement, see page 2.—Eds. 


A Good Turn 

By BenJ. G. BusHonec, Rotarian 

Dairy Farmer 

Columbia, Pennsylvania 

After reading Philanthropy without 
Money in the August Rotarian, the fol- 
lowing incident comes to mind; hence 
I am passing it along to you. 
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While ‘preparing ground 

t for the seedingof small grain 
= a along one of our national 
highways sometime ago, we 
were trying to make all the 
time possible. Therefore 
while the men who were 





doing this work were off to 
lunch, I went out and took the task of 
keeping a tractor in operation until 
their return. As I came to the high 
way, a car stopped, and from her ac 
tions I soon observed that the woman 
in the car was in distress. She beck- 
oned to me to stop, which I did. Her 
companion was a middle-aged man, who 
was driving the car. I noticed the flat 
tire, and after the woman regained her 
composure she requested me to change 
the tire. Mv first thought was that I 
did not have time, but then I decided 
to take time to do it \fter exploring 
the car we found sufficient tools to do 
the task. When it was completed, the 
woman was profuse in her thanks, ex 
plaining that the reason for her agita 
tion was she had an appointment at a 
beauty parlor in the next town 
I returned to my work, having lost 
only about 20 minutes of time and re 
ceived some food for thought as I con- 
tinued back and forth on the old trac 
tor, where one may do some veal think 


ing and perhaps a “good turn.” 


HOT SPRINGS arxansas 





This new 
Burroughs 
hooklet sug- 
vests how cer- 
tain opera- 
tions might 
be shortened 
or. eliminat- 
ed. For your 
{ ree co py 





write 


Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company 


DETR ORT MICHIGAN 
Offices in Principal Cities 








Refugee Aid 


A mechanical const ing engineer 
nts a_ position He is a refugee 
from Vienna Austria, where he had 
a large and successful busing He 
as about to enter the Rotary Club 
when he had to leave \nyvone 
wishing to help should write to Ro 
tary International » Kast Wacker 


Drive, Chicago, INinois U.S.A 
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yp. ? ales on Lake Cotherine 
7} Hot Springs invites you, to the most wonderful 
ay days of rest, relaxation and recreation you have 
a Ly ever had! Two beautiful lakes - Catherine and 


Hamilton! All outdoor sports are year ‘round fea- 
tures! .... Picnics and chicken fries are frequent 


en 
a i gala events at the Lodge on Lake Hamilton! Stop 





at the stately Eastman Hotel, where delightful 
rooms and suites are available at rates from’) 2.00 
daily. Located in its own private park, like some 
beautiful country estate. For health and pep: 


a a= a supervised bathhouse in the hotel. 
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The 
otarian’s 


1940 
Photo 
Contest 


$400 IN CASH— 
30 PRIZES 


i ieee is still time—but 
not much—to enter THE 
Roraritan’s Photo Contest. 
It is open to members of 
Rotarians’ families, so read 
the rules carefully and send 
in your entry by September 
15. 1940 (or October 5, 1940, 
if you live outside the United 
States or Canada). You may 


be a cash-award winner. 





Photo by Lee G. Warren, winner 


in a former contest. 


Rules to Remember 


SHE COMPETITION is limited to 

Rotarians and their families (wives, 
and sons or daughters under 21 years of 
age). Employees of Rotary International 
are not eligible 
Contestants may submit as many prints 
and transparencies as they wish 
Each entry should plainly indicate: title, 
class entered, kind of camera and film 
used, and the name and address of the 
contestant. (If entrant is not a Rotarian, 
state relationship and the name of the 
Rotary Club of which the relative is a 
member. ) 
Entrants desiring to have their photos 
returned should accompany them with 
suflicient return postage. Prize-winning 
prints and transparencies will become 
the property of Tue Rorartan Maga- 
zine, and may be used by THe Rorar- 


IAN for reproduction whenever desired. 
All possible care will be exercised ‘in 
handling photos, but no responsibility 
will be assumed by THe Rotarian Mag- 
azine for loss or damage to prints or 
transparencies submitted. 

Decisions of the judges, whose names 
will be announced later, will be final. 
In case of a tie for one position, those 
tying will share evenly the prize for that 
position and the next following position. 
Entries must be received by THe Ro- 
TARIAN not later than September 15, 
1940. An extension to October 5, 1940, 
will be allowed to contestants from out- 
side the United States and Canada. 
Address all communications, entries, etc., 
to: Contest Editor, THe Rorartan Mag- 
azine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Pithy bits gleaned from talks, 
from letters, from Rotary Club 


and other Rotary publications 


Tide of Intolerance 

S. M. MAcALIsTer, Rotarian 

Solicitor 

Invercargill, New Zealand 

There is an apparently overwhelming 
tide of intolerant, un-Rotarian thought 
and action rising in certain parts of the 
world today. The tide is mainly inte 
national. Rotary International clearly 
cannot stem the tide directly. It seems 
to me that Rotary will be thrust back 
on itself as an educator, propagandist, 
if you will, in those ideals of tolerance 
and unselfishness for which our move- 
ment stands. In the long run, ‘down 
the arches of the years,” Rotary’s effect 
will appear if we, and those who follow, 
remain true to our Rotarian selves. 


Success Requisite 

H. O. METCALFE, Rotarian 

Attorney 

Marfa, Texas 

The first requisite for success in the 
competitor relationship is to impress on 
each Rotarian the necessity for immedi- 
ate active membership in his trade or 
professional organization—From a Ro- 
tary Club address. 


Profit Motive the Dynamic 

N. S. STo_Tze, Rotarian 

President, Advance Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 

Our economic system encourages indi- 
vidual initiative by making available the 
reward of better living conditions to 
able and energetic persons. The bene- 
fits of such individual enterprise are 
shared by all when general standards of 
living are raised through invention and 
efficient organization. The profit motive 
is the dynamic factor in our system. A 
Canadian executive recently exhorted 
his staff to bend every effort to achieve 
a reasonable profit as a patriotic duty. 
He reasoned that without a profit the 
firm could not continue operations; with 
a profit, the taxes could be paid which 
are essential in supporting the war ef- 
fort—From a Rotary Club address. 


Rotary’s Task Impossible? 

N. C. Limaye, Rotarian 

Advocate 

Sholapur, India 

Many critics say that the task under- 
taken by Rotary is an impossibility. 
They say that men are born to fight and 
all this talk of neighborliness, kindness, 
friendliness, and helpfulness is a mere 
sham and impossible to attain. These 
people do not believe in the progress 
which Rotary wants to make in the 
human race. They say the world does 
not change and there is always bound 
to be a conflict between different classes 
in the same nation and between different 
nations as well as between different 
races. If we take stock of the progress 
made by the human race, slow as it is 
bound to be, I hope we need not pay 
much attention to these critics.—F rom 
a Rotary District Conference address. 
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Irs “Heigh-ho, Silver!” for the 1940 


Roundup! So cinch up 


jour saddle and hold on to your som- 


Hobbyhorse 


brero, partners, ‘cause coming out of 
chute number 5 might be your favorite. 
You can bet your last lariat that the 


leather-pulling “buster” on top is a first- 
class this 
don't carry the regular brands; they're 
Yessir, folks. 


rider, too. Hosses in rodeo 


plumb miscellaneous. 
* * * 
“Hobby-minded” perhaps’ describes 
RoTARIAN THOMAS R. Hoop, Dunn, N. C., 
best, for he is not satisfied with just one 
hobby— even two three. He 
more than you can shake the proverbial 
stick at. He is the only person in his 
State to have a complete set of Amer- 


or or has 


ican pennies from the first to the most 
recent issue; he has a very valuable col- 
lection of newspapers and first editions; 
ardent fan and an ex- 
pert on candid-camera photography ; 
of magic—perhaps his most en- 
joyable hobby—mystify many Rotary 
Clubs. His own family can’t tell 
he finds time to do all these things. 
believe, that must 


he’s an camera 
his 


tricks 


you 
how 
Verily, they 


magic. 


too be 


* * * 

In the realm of geology, several mil- 
lion years is but a brief period, and that 
is why deal of marine coral of 
the Devonian Age (about 350 million 
years ago) is now resting in the exhibit 
cases Of HONORARY ROTARIAN CHARLES M. 
SHELDON, of Topeka, Kans. To prove that 
he really likes to sink his teeth into his 

Dr. SHELDON, author of In His 
not long ago picked up a prehis- 
toric “chocolate pie,” which is not really 
a pie at all, but a piece of peculiarly 
shaped flint rock that looks good enough 
eat—if your teeth are strong. Ro- 
TARIAN SHELDON believes he of 
the largest private collections of rocks 
and fossils in existence. 

* * * 


a great 


hobby . 
Ste Ps, 


to 
has one 


The “stamp” of success is carried by 
the hobby of RoTARIAN WILLARD O. Wy- 
LIE, Of Beverly, Mass. ROTARIAN WYLIE 
is the editor of Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp 
News—has been for 40 years—and is a 
good example of how one may turn his 
hobby into a part- or full-time business. 
He also contributes a “stamp column” 
to a local paper. Although he is 78 years 
old and stamps are an indoor hobby, Ro- 
TARIAN WYLIE still wins his share of 
bowling and golf games. 

* * * 

While a lot of his playmates were sit- 
ting around playing mumblety-peg, Eb- 
WIN MILLs, of Appleton City, Mo., used 
his pocketknife to carve beautiful fig- 
ures in wood—not that he did not have 
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any fun, for wood carving in itself is a 
fascinating hobby. Recently he sent Ro 
tary’s Founder, Pau P. Harris, a beau 
tifully carved, smartly finished hard 
wood paperknife 12 inches long. The 
gracefully curved handle is set with the 


name of PAUL on one side and “R.I.”” on 
the other, both in = scroll lines. ‘he 
finished product shows that Mr. MILLs 
not only has much fun with his hobby, 
but also has become a fine craftsman 
* * a 

Poetry isn’t exactly a hobby with 
HeESTEE M. WHEELER, wife of RoTARIAN 
WALTER F. WHEELER, of Moncton, N. B.., 
Canada, and neither is insomnia, but by 
putting them together she finds that 
the former is an excellent cure for the 
latter. When she finds that Morpheus 
does not beckon her promptly after she 
retires, Mrs. WHEELER begins to recite 


Longfellow’s King Robert of Sicily and 


(no disrespect meant to the poet) soon 


drops off to sleep. She also uses it, she 


notes, as an “anesthetic” in the dentist's 
chair 
* * * 

How would you like to “meet” with 
your fellow Rotarians anytime you felt 
like it? ROTARIAN ELISHA MorGan, of 
Vincennes, Ind., can—and does. In fact, 
he often sits comfortably in his own 
easy chair with his favorite pipe and 
slippers and renews his acquaintance 
With the Past Presidents of his Club, 
for collecting their photos has long been 
his hobby He now has a complete 

: I 
photographic record of all the Vin 
cennes Presidents, from the first to the 
incumbent. The Vincennes Club was 
organized in 1915. 

, 
What's Your Hobby? 

Many a hobbyist will tell you that his 
hobby is an antidote for a sluagish liver 
and frayed nerves It’s a sort of “pepper 
upper By the way, what's your hobby? 
Has it been listed here by THe Groom? The 
service is free if you are a Rotarian ora 
member of a Rotarian’s family 

Coins: Oscar Odegard (collects coins, 
especially those of other countries: inter- 
ested in exchanges or corre spondence), 230 
S. Front St., Mankato, Minn., U.S.A 

Dolls: Mrs. Ernest L. Pearce (wife of Ro 
tarian—seeks early American and authentic 
“foreign” dolls; will purchase or trade arti- 
cles of equal value with other collectors), 
615 Spruce St., Marquette, Mich., U.S.A 

College Stickers: Mrs. H. B. Smith (wife 
of Rotarian anxious to trade college stick- 
ers with collectors in the United States and 


elsewhere), 407 Erlanger Road, Erlanger, 
Ky., U.S.A 

Match Covers: Marilyn Miller (daughter 
of Rotarian—will exchange covers with any- 
one in all parts of the world), Sumner, Iowa, 
U.S.A 

Writing Instruments and Stamps: Philip 
Feiner (collects writing instruments of all 
kinds, also airmail stamps), 111 Westminster 


St., Providence, R. I., U.S.A 
—THE HosBBYHORSE GROOM 
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IMPRINTED 


AUTOPOINTS 
| DO THE WORK! 


This useful business gift 1s always 
customers and 


in the hands of 
and good 


prospects. Builds sales 
will for you month after month 


Lead can’t wobble, twist or fall 
out. Thousands of leading firms 
build sales with imprinted 


Autopoint products methods ex: 
plained in valuable 37 Plans 
book, sent to exec utiv es without 
obligation 


Another “Daily” 
Reminder 
Handsome Per 
petual Calendar 
Memo Case. 
Combines per- 
petual calen- 
dar and loose 
memo sheets 
in case. Write 
for catalog of 
Autopoint 

gifts. 
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YOUR BUSINESS 
THIS RECORD SY 


With Globe-Wernicke visible 


payroll, and other departments 
ness ... information that may 
difference between profit or lo 


Let us study your present met 
money for your business. . . hel 


mention kind you want. 





Globe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati. Ohio 





KNOW THE FACTS ABOUT 


you can have important facts at your 
fingertips regarding sales, credit, stock, 


recommend an efficient, economical vis- 
ible record system that will save time and 


losses. Ask our local dealer or write to us 
for information and sample forms. Please 
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Now About 


R NAME for the Office Dog: 
That companion of The 
Scratchpad Man (see pages 
40-42 this issue) is still un- 
named. If you are a Rotarian's 
son or daughter, 18 years or 
younger, send in your name 
suggestions to The Office Dog 
Contest, THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. You may win 
the $5 name prize. 


The Shfore—~ 























“I GOT tired of changing numbers!” 


“A jivat’s prosperity lies in the eur of him 
. Wat hears it—never in the tongue of . 
him that makes Si William Shakespeare. : 


we a ag 


Home Finance 

“Are you saving any money since you 
started your budget system?” 

“Sure. By the time we have balanced 
it every evening, it’s too late to go any- 
where.” — The Prairie Flower, MINoT, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


Safety First 

Employer: “I want a reliable chauffeur 
who takes no risks.” 

Applicant: “I’m your man, sir. Can 
I have my salary in advance?”’—The Bi- 
City Letter, SUMMERVILLE-TRION, GEORGIA. 


One to Think Over 

The man who says this is a small 
world should try chasing his hat on a 
windy day.—Omaha World Herald. 


Marital Understanding 

Husband: “Now that we are married, 
perhaps [ might venture to point out a 
few of your little defects.” 

Wife: “Don’t bother, dear. I’m quite 
aware of them. Those little defects pre- 
vented me from getting a much better 
man than you are.”—Wheels, AMARILLO, 
TEXAS. 


Reference Accepted 

“Are you an expert accountant?” 
asked the prospective employer. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the applicant. 

“Your written references seem to be 
all right, but tell me something about 
yourself.” 

“Well, my wife kept a house account 
for 30 days. One night after dinner I 


sat down and in less than an hour I 
found out how much we owed the 
grocer.” 

“Hang up your hat and coat,” directed 
the employer with a glad smile. ‘The 
job is yours.”—Rotary Bulletin, Port 
ELGIN, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Taxpayer's Break 

From the United States we note the 
report that Federal agents seized a citi- 
zen’s wrist watch in part payment on 
back income tax. It is a break with 
the older policy of giving the evader 
the works.—The Arcona, TsINGTAO, 
CHINA. 


Positive Proof 
“The man I hire for this job must be 
a leader.” 
“I’m the man, sir. 
“Follow me!” 
“The heck you say. Follow me!”— 
Wij, THE NETHERLANDS. 


Put Her There! 

First golfer: “The traps on the course 
are very annoying.” 

Second golfer (trying to putt): “Yes, 
will you please shut yours?’—Edin- 
burgh Dispatch, SCOTLAND. 


PROGRESS 
When tinkling lutes in gardens old 
To latticed windows tales retold, 
And formal yews in solemn fold 
Were brushed by cloaks of gallants bold, 
Some lover sang to maiden cold 
Of sweet dreams tiding. 


” 


Now auto horns their fracas shove 
To myriad windows high above, 
And sleepy neighbors curse the love 
The parrot’s screech in turtle dove, 
As Sheikie’s broadcast still moans of— 
Of sweet dreams tiding! 

—Arthur Melville 
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Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
submitting stories used under this head- 
ing. Send entries to: Stripped Gears, 
THE RoTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. To Rotarian Chas. W. 
Hupp, of Woodstock, Virginia, has gone 
a check for the following “favorite”: 


Mr. and Mrs. Blank, with their 4-year- 
old daughter, were visiting Mr. Blank’s 
parents. The family doctor was present 
and, being attracted by the little miss, 
began to ask her a great many ques- 
tions, all of which she answered until 
she became weary. Then looking up at 
the doctor, she exclaimed, “You are full 
of prunes.” 

The child’s parents told her that she 
must apologize to the doctor at once. 
She walked up to him and said, “I’m 
sorry that you are full of prunes.” 
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<Sept., 3rd Meeting 
FROM THE Rorarian: 

Food for a Hun- 
Z gry World. kx 
McDougall. This is- 


TRADE 
POLICIES AND 
PI > AC > 4 


How can a busi- 


nessman’s for- sue, page 11. 
eign dealings Fix U. S. Farm 
promote good- Prices? (debate). 
will? Yes. John Napier 
How do national Dyer. No. Cornelius 
trade policies af- Claassen. May, 
fect this good- 1940. 
will? South America 


Has Everything! 


International L = } 
Edward Tomlinson. 











— Oct., 1939. 
Commerce the Civ- 
ilizer. Daniel C. Roper. Apr., 1938 


through World Trade. 
World Trade Is War! 
Open Forum. Nov., 


World Peace 
Thomas J. Watson. 
George H. Cless, Jr. 
1937. 

Restore Trade, Promote Peace! 
Hull. Sept., 1937. 


Cordell 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 

Can Europe Feed Herself? John OD. 
Black. Atlantic Monthly Aug., 1940. 

Is the World Facing Famine?’ E. C. 
Davis. Science News Letter. June 15, 1940. 

Toward a Permanent Peace. Thomas J. 
Watson. Vital Speeches. Apr. 15, 1940. 

What the World Needs: A Higher 
Standard of Living. R. P. Jellett. Cana- 
dian Business Sept., 1939 


BOOKS: 

Guiding Principles for Studies in the 
Nutrition of Populations. E. J. Bigwood. 
Columbia University Press. 1939. $1.50. 
Describes the work done by the League of 
Nations Health Commission. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 

From the Carnegie Endowment for Interna 

tional Peace, 505 W. 117th St., New York, 

N. Y. 

Our Nation’ s Health. Frank G. Boudreau. 

1940. 5c. 

From the Public Affairs Committee, 30 

Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.: 

This ees ot Food, Jennie I. Rown- 
tree. 193 10c. 

From the es ariat of Rotary International: 
Trade Policies and Peace. No. 780. 
Peace Collaboration in the Americas. 

No. 731. 





<Sept., 4th Meeting 


tg Ng sl a FROM Tue Rotarian: 
ROTARY What's in Rotary’s 


Cornerstone? Ed- 
ward F. McFaddin. 
This issue, page 26. 
There’s Joy in 
Work. Edith M. 
Stern. Aug., 1940. 
plan and in the PD nny = wey a 
movement gen- Page Comment. July, 
erally. 1940 - 
Vocational Whither Voca- 
Service tional Service? (de- 
bate). Industrial Re- 
lations Are Our Op- 
portunity! Reuel W. Beach. Let’s Con- 
centrate Now on Competitor ~* acmaaaaas 
Edward F. McFaddin. Dec., 1939. 
As the Boss Sees You. William Moulton 
Marston. July, 1939. 
A Challenge to Management. Samuel N. 
— July, 1939. 
We Expect It of Doctors. 
Spreull. Dec., 1935. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
The Cornerstone of Rotary. No. 501. 
Vocational Service—Cornerstone of Ro- 

tary. No. 32 


(Vocational 
Service Week) 
The importance 
of Vocational 
Service in the 
aims and objects 











George J. 


SEPTEMBER, 1940 


Students, program makers, and 
the interested reader will find the 
following references useful. They 
are based on Program Worksheet 





AN INSTITUTE 
FOR OUR CLUB 


Rotary In- 
stitutes of Under- 
standing have 
enjoyed much 
success. Perhaps 
your Club would 
like to arrange 
such an_Insti- 
tute. 


International 
Service 











Planting 


Herbert W. Hines 


Peace 


(Form No. 251), issued by Rotary 
International, 


Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


35 East Wacker 


<Oct., Ist Meeting 
FROM Tue Rorarian: 
Every Man a 
Leader. Walter B 
Pitkin This _ issue, 
page 6 
Announcement. 
; Last Page Com- 
ment This issue, 
page 64 
To Make an Or- 
derly World. Allen 
D. Albert. May, 1940. 
The Fact-Hungry 
Millions. Editorial. 
Feb., 1939 


in Our Back Yards. 
Oct., 1938 


A Beam of Light for This Dark Day. 


Peter Molyneaux. 


Nov., 1937 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
An Institute for Our Club. No. 740 





A ‘JACK’ FOR 
EVERY TRADE 
Every Rotary 
Club should be a 
true cross sec- 
tion of its com- 
munity. A classi- 
fication survey 
may help fill the 

roster. 


Club Service 











Jan., 1939 
After Extension . 
T. Molnar. Dec 9 


<Oct., 2nd Meeting 
FROM THE Rotarian: 

Rotary Round- 
table. Discussion of 
Rotary classifications 
and classification sur- 
veys. July, 1940. The 
new member. June, 
1940. 

Union Men Wear 
the Wheel. Editorial 
Aug., 1939 

Classification: 
Unions? Editorial. 


. . What? Theodore 
8. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


A “Jack” for Every Trade. No. 334. 


A Rotary 


Interview 
classification principle). No. 335 


(e xplaining the 


Making Rotary Representative. No. 336. 





EQUALITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY 
IN COM- 
PETITION 


Achieved only 
by standardiza- 
tion of business 
Practices 
through written 
codes. 


Vocational 
Service 











New Style. 


PAMPHLETS 


<Oct., 3rd Meeting 
FROM THE Rotarian: 
Abolish the Cash 
Discount? (debate). 
Yes. Clarence Beech- 
er. No. William G. 
Betsch. Foreword, 
H. H. Heimann. This 
issue, pages 28-30 
Gentleman's Code. 
William F. McDer- 
mott Nov., 19: 39 
Beyond Law's 
Frontiers. Pope F. 
Brock. Nov., 1939. 
Salesmanship— 


Bradford Ellison. Aug., 1939. 


Business, Cleanse Thyself! H. I. Craw- 


cour. Apr., 1939. 
Whither Voluntary 
Flynn. Jan., 1936. 


We Get 


Codes? John T. 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 
Together—or Else. 
Hard. The Reader's Digest. June, 1940. 


William 


AND PAPERS: 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Equality of Opportunity in Competition. 


No. 553. 


Standards of Correct Business and Pro- 
3. 


fessional Practice 


No. 3% 


The New Competition. No. 552. 


Analyzing 


No. 548. 


Problems 


of on 


—— ife or Death of Trade? 


No 


San and Business Management. 


No. 545. 








13° Ro ary W wont with 
10°x24" plate, Silicon 
Aluminum ‘oushed n 
biue and goid or yellow 
as sliustrated, $12.00 
com plete 


ROTARY 


ROAD SIGNS 


Desirabie tor 
munity. Design drawn 
by an artist, modeled in 
clay by a sculptor, re 
produced in wax and 
cast intoa metal pattern 
holding its shape tn 
definitel, *ly. Available tn 
18” and 30” only. Prices 
are reasonable. 


every com 


We will gladly send you our descriptive folder up "} 


request which does no* 


RABUN BRO 


obligate you im any way 


NZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Beigrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 











ROTARY 





EVERYTHING ACLUB NEEDS 


SUPPLIES 


Send for Catalog R-5 


RUSSELL: HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. MADISO 


N ST. CHICAGO 








for banquet tables 


ral wood Can be 
match your own fu 
price now $4.50—A 
“Old Glory” 
503 8S. Wells St., 





SPEAKERS DESK 


19” front x 18” high xX 


18” deep. An essential piece of furniture 
for every club for convenience of speakers 
Light—Compact—Sturdy Finished in natu 


varnished or painted to 
troductory 
$5.00 


rnishings 
fter September 1 


Manufacturing Co. 


Chicago, Hl. 











SPEECHE 


orresponden t 





h ' any subject 


ri 
Sipeahttons Ma $i. 
Instant Parliame ntary Guide. $1 
JOKES ‘New Jokes and Humor is Talks,"’ pre- 
pared and mailed thly $5 a year. 
Tliustrative Anecdotes, $1 Stag Night Stori« $1. 
STUNTS Stunt Book RL La Night Pro- 
gran $5 mic Debates, $2 Pro- 
gram Chairman's Fun Book, $1 Banquet Book, $1, 
| National Reference Library 
e 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 











ADDRESS LABELS by Geek feady 


GET THERE QUICKER, SAFER 
POSTMAN LIKES THEM 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Ever Ready LABEL Corporation 


143-R EAST 25th STREET 


i New L 





NEW YORK CITY, N.Y 





ocation 


vy New Telephone 
vy New Equipment 


155 East Ohio 





Pay Us a Visit 
or Telephone 


Whitehall 5566 
A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


Dypagraplors 


Street * Chicago 
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os 




















ANNOUNCEMENT 
that the We Face a Poore? VW orld 


cise {page 10) vill be coord 
nated with the Rotar Institute 
of Understanding may give rise 
to question about thi int 
prod of Rotarydom. Question 
] vered, the are 


INSTITUTES ARE 
a sort of public forum ponsored 
o far only by Rotary Club 
the United State lI | 


Four qual 1e¢ 


peakel two of them from other 
countrie are recommended by 
the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 


a speaker talk In 
chool assembly 


tional. Usually 


the forenoon to a 
and in the evening to the Insti- 
tute, which is, of course, open to 
the community. Sponsoring Ro- 
tary Clubs pay some $200 through 
their District Governors to cover 
peaker expenses, and otherwise 
finance their end of the project by 
evening 


charging admission to 


Sessions. 


WHY INSTITUTES? 
They came into being because of 
the persisting desire of Rotarians 
to implement the Fourth Object 
which, as everyone 
international 


of Rotary, 
knows, envisions 
goodwill based upon understand- 
ing. Forums on public questions 
are nothing new, but often they 
are analagous to the clergyman 
who chose a rainy Sunday morn- 
ing to preach on church attend- 
ance: they chiefly draw people 
already converted to their cause. 
Through Rotary Club 
ship, however, the Rotary Insti- 


sponsor- 


tutes become gatherings represen- 
tative of entire communities, with 
audiences veritable spectrums of 
pessimism and optimism, ignor- 


ance and enlightenment, preju- 
dice and reasoned opinion. To 


them, Institute speakers bring the 
facts and figures of conditions that 
challenge and inspire. 


FOUR YEARS AGO 
the Institutes were started with 
a subventure from the Rotary 
Foundation. The project, admit- 
tedly, was an experiment, but 13 
Clubs were so impressed by possi- 
bilities that they took part. The 


64 


momentum they engendered has 
teadily increased: 


Year Institutes 
, - 19 
IIO"Dh ac cecccccccsereveces i 

R Q& 
138-39 174 
1939-40....... 166 


Had what is called World War II 
number of 
would have 


not intervened, the 
Institutes last year 
increased even more sharply, for 
Rotarians of six countries outside 
the United States had expressed 
a desire for them. But as it was, 
the 266 Clubs which sponsored 
Institutes brought together a com- 
bined total audience estimated at 
112 million persons! 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
recently sent out the following 
worth-passing-on item to its sub- 
scribing newspapers: 

REIDSVILLE, N. C.— (AP) — The 
Rotary Club has elected L. J. Perry its 
“negative representative.” His duty 
is to object to any proposal, however 
worthy, on the theory that any group 
may act too hastily under the spell of 
misguided enthusiasm. 


A ROTARIAN WHO 
occasionally addresses Clubs asks 
for help. He recalls the outline of 
a story, but can’t remember the 
name of the Famous Person who 
figures in it. This Famous Per- 
son, it seems, was in a group of 
men when one of them, as a pre- 
lude to an off-shade yarn, re- 
marked, “No ladies present, are 
there?” Thereupon the Famous 
Person replied, “No, but gentle- 
men are’—which, of course, had 
the immediate effect of diverting 
the conversation into other chan- 
nels. Who was the man? Our Ro- 
tarian speaker would like to know. 
He says he has need of the anec- 
dote in a speech he is to deliver 
before his own Club. 


A PRACTICAL TIP 
on ways to promote inter-Amer- 
ican understanding comes from 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. There a 
Latin-American room has _ been 
created in the public library. A 
young woman who speaks Span- 
ish waits on all who come, guid- 
ing them to books and magazines 
pertaining to southerly neighbors. 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO 


Files are to be maintained listing 
all Latin-American residents in 
the community, as well as infor- 
mation about their Government 
representatives throughout the 
United States. Word of this center 
is being sent to diplomatic and 
consular representatives, reports 
Rotarian Clint McDade, Chatta- 
nooga newspaperman, and every 
effort will be made to make it an 
active agency in the promotion of 
goodwill among the Americas. 


A GREAT FIRE 
swept Shizuoka, Japan, last Win- 
ter. Distress was widespread and 
acute. Several Rotary Clubs, one 
of them in China, were among 
donors to relief funds. In The Ar- 
cona, bulletin of the Rotary Club 
of Tsingtao, China, is published 
the following from Rotarian S. 
Sheba, of Tokyo: 

We are thankful for your expression 
of sympathy for the sufferers in the 
Shizuoka fire and for the donation of 
Y100.00, which we immediately for- 
warded to the Shizuoka Rotary Club. 
It is such acts as these which, coming 
at a time of distress, are appreciated in 
a heartfelt manner and which will go 
a long way to instil in the minds of the 
public what Rotary stands for. In this 
sense we are doubly thankful for your 
assistance to the sufferers in Shizuo- 
ka’s disastrous fire. 


HOMES AND HEARTS 
of hundreds of North American 


Rotarians are being opened to 
“guest children” from Europe, as 
Walter D. Head’s article (page 18) 
reveals. Rotarians who are un- 
able to care for youngsters have 
an opportunity to participate in 
another needed service. It is by 
contributing to the Rotary Relief 
Fund, which will be used exclu- 
sively to aid Rotarians and their 
families dislocated by war. Hun- 
dreds of Rotarians—who yester- 
day were men of affairs—are to- 
day without homes and a liveli- 
hood. President Pereira puts the 
case clearly in a recent letter to 
District Governors, when he says 
this is “an opportunity for help- 
ing members of our own Rotary 
family.” No quotas are planned 
for Club or individual Rotarians, 
he adds, “yet the demands are 
such that generosity should char- 
acterize our giving.” 


— fae CLi lore, 





